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(‘' WELL! YOUR FATHER'S PEOPLE WILL NEVER SEEK YOU, AUWYNNE, AND I SHOULD ADVISE YOU NEYER TO SEEK THEM!"’ SAID MBS. BRABANTE,] 


A GIRL’S HEART. 


ei 


OHAPTER VII. 


ALWYNNE was standing exactly where her 
mother had left her, when the door opened, 
and Marie came in, bearing a note in her 
band. 

“‘ From Madam,” she said, putting it on the 
table, and eyeing the girl oarefally and 
tenderly. 

Alwynne turned slowly round. 

‘Ig my mother gone out?” she asked, and 
her voice sounded hollow and faint, 

It seemed to her only a moment that she 
had been left there standing bewildered, yet 
acutely conscious, 

Marie answered that Madame had just gone. 
She went about the room putting away one or 
two things, apparently quite unobservant of 
Alwynne’s white face and silence, yet seeing 
and hearing everything only too clearly. 

The girl stood on, not touching the letter. 
Her eyes went over the park that stretched 
before the hotel, The rain was still falling; 


| Marie explained, in answer to the girl's 





the budding trees seemed to glisten with the 
wet; the pavements reflected the passers-by ; 
the mud ran in rivalets beside the curb, It 
was @ cheerless scene, and the depression in it 
made Alwynne shiver. 

She looked round suddenly as the rustle of 
silk broke on her ear. Marie had opened a 
wardrobe, and had taken down an exquisite 
gown of white. 

‘Madame desired me to alter the pleat at 
the back, before mam’selle wore it to-night!" 


inquiring eyes. 

She spoke in French as usual. 

Alwynne nodded her head, and Marie went 
away bearing the dress delicately in her large 
brown hands, 

Left alone again Alwynne gave asigh. She 
threw off her cloak and hat, and sat down by 
the table, and took up her mother’s letter. 
An almost unconscious sneer curled her lip 
for the moment, She knew the contents of 
this note so well without troubling to open it. 
It was not a common occurrence for Mrs, 





Brabante to communicate with her dauzhter 
in this way, but the discussion of a short 


while before had been the first of ita kind 
between them, and the girl understood the 
woman more thoroughly than, under ordinary 
circumstances, she would have done. 

Alwynne opened the envelope, and unfolded 
the paper slowly. 

‘* Mamma was not in earnest,” she said to 
herself. ‘She meant nothing she said. I 
am in real earnest—that is the difference 
between us.” 

Mrs. Brabante wrote a magnificent hand— 
large, bold, characteristic. 

‘* My dear Alwynne,” her note said, ‘I am 
extremely grieved at what has just passed. 
It is a sorrowful thing, indeed, when a mother 
and child are little in sympathy. Qaarrels are 
at all times regrettable ; under certain circum. 
stances they are unseemly. 

‘The discussion of this afternoon has 
brought me pain, surprise, and some indigna- 
tion. Were you anything other than the 
child you are I should feel compelled to adopt 
some drastic and unpleasant methods of deal- 
ing with you; but itis always a useless and 
foolish task to grow angry with a child, and 
80, I dismigs all your extraordinary remarks, 
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and shall endeayour to forget ther as quickly | longer, haye borne with the burden of her life, | hag mother paid no attention. to Mrs. Bra- 
as possible. have submitted to be misunderstood, to have | bante; why, whem they met in 


“Oar good and kind friend, Sir Henry 
Graham, will honour us with hig company at 
dinner this evening, and by escorting ua later 
to the theatre. I do nos think it will be 
necessary for me to require that my daughter 
will conduct herself towards this gentleman 
in a manner that her dignity and her grati- 
tude demands. 

“Ag for the folly about your refasal to be 
presented I have dismissed that algo, and I 
shall this afternoon make arrangements with 
White for you to be fitted for your frock for 
the first time to-morrow. I would advise you 
to recline a little now, and try to soothe your 
nerves. Do not read when lying down; it is 
most injurious to the eyes in every way. Let 
Marie dregs your hair in a simple faabion, 
and try, my dear Alwynne, #o.cemtrol your 
disagreeable temper as much ag possible. This 
is a duty you owe to yourselfamd to me; for 
though you do not often trouble yourself with 
remembering it, the faci remaina that I am 
your mother, after all, and I d@ not think I 
have ever acted towards yon save in the best 
and most thoughtful way. 

“I do not see how I merit sack eanduct as 
I received from you ta dag, bat mo doubt 
the childish ebuilition, temper which 


tempted you to so forget younagif is a thing of | 


the pest, and you are now a@ eager to dismisa 
the painfal scene from your mind as I am 


eager that it should so ba dismissed—Your | 


affectionate mother, 
“ Zaursa BRABANTE.” 


Alwynne read this letter through quietly 
twice, then laid it on the table, and sat gazing 
at it, 

Her young face wasolouded with an expres- 
sion that seemed full of every sad semotion— 
her young hesrt beat. aorrowfuily in her 
breast. 

It was the utter selfighmess of her mother 
that hort her most at this moment—the 
utter lack of sympathy-which she deplored. She 
seemed to realise all as emcee, in ita most bitter 

that were she and her mother to 
be together a whole century there could never 
come a warmer or better’ understanding be- 
tween them. 

Alwynne could read her mother'siron deter- 
mination beneath the specious affection of 
this note, No matter what her child's feelings 
might be, she would carry out her own desires, 
and live according te her own pleasure. 

Alwynne shuddered as she sat there in the 
luxurious hotel room, surrounded on every 
side by the outside evidences of all that is sup- 
posed to make life liveable, yet bearing im her 
young heart the burden of unutterable deso- 
lation sand misery. The very splendour that 
was about her hurt her to-day in a vague, yet 
a sufficiently definite manner. She said, pas- 
sionately to herself, sehewould rather ba starv- 
ing in some garret with a mother whom she 
could love and revere—a mother who loved 
and revered. her—than spend the. reat of her 
life in the luxury that had always been her 
dainty lot. 

She sat there in the twilight, for the gloomy 
afternoon darkened quickly as shepictured the 
future before her in this great London 
world. 

She could see the future so clearly—expe- 
rience had given her a sense of presence that 
was remarkable. 

She could follow their path quite easily. 
All the old mancouvres, the old tricks, the old 
ways that had embittored her young existence— 
the social difficulties, the well-bred coldness that 
would be vonchsafed to two unkucwn women, 
the joalousy that wonld follow on the admira.- 
tion. She, Alwynne, would receive ihe trans- 
parent ruses which her mother would resort 
#0. The old story of scencs and anger, when 
the proposal se eagerly desired had heen quietly 
dismissod—yes, the old story a little more 
painofal to scan when there would be tha pas- 


sibility of meciing him at cvory turn, Bus for } 


him Alwyune might have etrugelted on & little 


her best aud purest feelings jarred and 
wounded at every turn; bat for him things 
might have been just the same. 

Bat Alwynne, though no coward, was not 
strong or brave enough to support even the 
thought of meeting this man at every turn. 

She dreaded it for more than one reason. 
She know that he had d her answer 
with no sense of permitting it to assume a 
ho mye cranes to him. ™ ait 

@ presamed to speak a single w 
when she had givem him her answer coldly— 
—— 

He had merely bent his head, and turned 
away without even touching her hand ; but he 
had loaked into. her eyes as he went, and that 
lock badspoken more than any words could 
have done, 

It seemed to say that he would nofrelin- 
quish her withont a great struggle, andi titad 
though he bowed te her dismissal this timeke 
would bat wait hisopportanity, and then--—— 

Alwynne covered her face with ber hamds. 
She dared not let herself think play amg hen 
horrible pain, thatmustcome toher, then. Now 
more than ever was the question of # union} 


a 

| Bhe sent him from her on the ship as 
| muoh from a feeling of pride and m 

- modesty and as for any other reason, 
i "Pie social differ between them had, 
aourse, a place in hex thoughts, butit had 
been in the last fewhours thata Se 
' vague doubt was becoming a more. i 

' @uviction. 


& 


teld—her mother'sletter 
gonviction—to the conviction that ta add to 
all the rest of her troubled reflections waa the 


i; 
HH 

f 
ir 


alas! to know to open the matter 
was to such questions. On all hands, on 
every side, the people she met had family 
connections—someone, , 

to them. She could not remembera single 
instance from her happy 

up to now, when she met a single 


surrounded by such ties. 
missed them then there; for, apart from her 
comrades’ love, the explanation of having 
lived and hailing always from a foreign 
country, had much to do with encouraging 
this feeling; bat now—now looking back, 
Alwynre wondered, with a pang, how even 
then she could have been so blind, how it was 
she could not have seen the difference between 
the other girls and herself! 

It was like recalling a bursé of sunshine, 
the remembrance of those days! How happy 
she had been, and how much love. and 
sympathy she had received ! 

The sunshine vanished suddenly, a chill, 
dark gloom came in its stead. The girl sat 
with clenched, coldbands, thinking—thinking ! 
A veil seemed to be rollingaway! Why was 
it that everything that was. painful came 
crowding into her mind? As she sai there, 
conviction forcing iis chill fingers on her 
heart, she seemed to know all at once why it 
was that her schoolfriend’s. affection had not 
outlived her schooldays. Now, all seemed to 
grow olear—that chance meeting with 
Honorins Delmonte in Canada, and the pain 
and mystification that had followed on that 





meeting, 
Alwynne had never understood why 


Somehow—how she could scagealy have | 
carried weight te thia | 





Honoring never came to call at her hotel—why 


the street, 
Honorine would bow hurriedly, and ceem as 
thongh she did not wish to sce the girl who 
had been her chosen comrade and confidante 
in the old pension home. She had been too 
proad to speak of this to her mother ; indeed, 
by that time she had learnt the truth of her 
position with her mother, and had already 
taught herself reticence and repression... She 
had been deeply hurt by Honorine’s coldness 
and forgetfalness, and if her pride had not 
been so great she might have gone to her old 
school friend, and asked simply and straight- 
forward the reason for such a change. 


Fortunately Alwynne’s proud spirit came: 


to her rescue, and supported her in this, asin 
all her other disappointments. She tried to 
dismiss Honorine from her memory, if this 
was her idea of friendship. Then to Alwynne 
she existed no longer; but, nevertheless, she 
had weasied herself with conjecture as, to the 


one whem she had imagined had loved her, 


and never until to-day had even & shadow of 
6 into her mind. 

Asse wat there, growing more pallid each 
moment, the mystery faded into, nothing— 
the truth ‘was revealed, 

‘Ty was becanse of something—some dia- 
graee—some awful stain upon us! Honorine 
must have known. They—thsy would not 
let her come to me—that ia why she always 
turned so whita when we met, I remember 
one day, there were tears in her eyes, for she 

toa love me. Poor Honorine, it- must 
\ me! Shediduot know 


of nature that 


attendant on sach & step. 

her mother desired for her in 
great cruel London, suddenly grew black 
and awfal to her. If Honorine, her girl- 
friend, her bosom companion, if she had 
turned-away- from her, neither seeing nor 
knowing her, how could she expect meroy or 
even kindness from a world of strangers ? 

She started and shivered as the door 
opened, and Marie re-entered, the white 
gown lying lightly on her arm. 

The maid glanced at the silent figure jst 
discernable in tha dusk, and spoke as she put 
the Rr carefully on the bed. 

“Tt grows late, mam’selle. Shall I not 
light the gas? Madame isalready returned.’” 

Alwynne made no reply. 

Marie. moved to and fra uncertainly for a 
moment, and then siruck a match. 


Her questions died unuttéered on her lips as - 


she read the girl’s face Gealy + te volubility 
that was so much a part of ve way to 
the tact that was born of her tender love for 


this pl. 

*' I is something vory bad this time—some- 
thing greater than usual!” she thought tc 
herself, while she moved abont the room pre- 
paring everything Alwynne would need for 
her evening toilette. ‘It haa seemed harder 
with her of lata, since he came!” for Marie 
had not been blind, and Lord Taunton’s 
attentions had been as evident to her aa to 
Mrs, Brabante. 

Marie had no real knowledge of what had 
happened, only she felt sure that the present 
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shadow on her dear one’s face was cocasioned 
in some way by this man. 

“TI go to Madame now—I return im- 
mediately,” she said, softly, as she passed 
out; and her big, brown hand went tenderly 
towards the slender figure, as though it would 
have lain a moment on the beautiful bowed 
head. 

She closed the door softly, and Alwynne 
gave @ hurried sigh—a sigh that was drawn 
from her very heart of hearts! 

‘TI must know the truth!” she said to her- 
self, ‘*I must know the whole, the absolute, 
truth! Know it to-night! now—at once!” 

The burden of silent endurance, of struggling 
against this indefinite yet invincible enemy, 
was too much forher, She musi have the 
voice of fact to finish the conviction. There 
was not a grain of doubt that this fact would 
be given her—not a glimmer of hope that she 
might be mistaken. 

She knew she was not mistaken. She was 
prepared for the worst; she only wondered 
how it was sbe had lived so long without 
having arrived at this state of mind hefore. 

She walked to one of the windows, pulled 
up the blind, and pushed up one of the panes, 

The damp, cold air was refreshing ; but the 
desolation of the world outside struck on her 
anew, 

She felt an awful weariness and hopeless- 
ness of life upon her in this moment—a sensa- 
tion that in after days she had never been able 
to describe, even to herself in remembrance, 

She turned suddenly, and walked from she 


Her mother was located # few doors away. 
She knocked, waited for the clear voice to give 
her admittance, and then turned the handle. 

Mrs. Brabante was almost dressed for din- 
ner. Her blue velvet gown wae receiving a 
few finishing touches from Marie's deft 
fingers, and she herself was putting one or 
two small, yet exquisite jewels amid the price. 
legs lace that surrounded her handsome neck. 

She frowned as she oaught sight of 
Alwynne’s figure in the mirror. 

“Not ready, Alwynne! You will be very 
late!” she said, sharply. ‘‘ Marie is jast done 
with me. We have only eighteen minutes 
before Lady Marbury and Sir Henry arrive!" 

Alwynne came deliberately up to the table, 
ee wan, almost old, in the brilliant 

Her hair was pushed back from her brow. 
She had a strained expression in the eyes and 
round the mouth that told of intense pain, 
either bodily or mental, 

“Send Marie away. I wish to speak to 
you!” she said, in a low voice, that was as 
deliberate as her movement bad been. 

Mrs. Brabante turned a trifle pale. There 
was that about her child’s bearing that was 
neither pleasant nor easy for her to endure in 
this moment, 

She dismissed Marie abruptly, teliing her 
to return and get everything ready im. 
mediately for Alwynne; and then, as they 
were alone, she looked steadily into her 
daughter's beantiful, miserable eyes. 

“Well?” she said, coldly. ‘What have 
you to say? What is the meaning of thia 
extraordinary, thia theatrical behaviour? 
Upon my word, Alwynne, you almost alarm 
me! You are acting to-day as though you 
had some brain disorder! I do not under- 
stand nor like it!” 

Alwynue paused a moment. Her heart 
Was beating to suffooation in her breast. I¢ 
seemed to rise in her throat and choke down 
the words that were hovering on her lips, the 
words that were burning and searing her very 
soul, as if were; the words that must be 
spoken before another hour, another moment, 
was gone—the most bitter words for any 
child to utter to its mother ! 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Mrs. Bravante turned round and faced her 


daughter, magnificentin her matured beauty— ! 





® queen with her legal bearing, and the | 
imperious carriage of her well-poised head. 

**Well, Alwynne, Iam ready to hear what | 
you have to say ; but please make haste. Time 
flies, you know. You have now only fifteen | 
minutes before Lady Marbury arrives. I don’t 
suppose Sir Henry will escort her, although, | 
of course, he may do so, In any case, you 
know he is never unpunctual.” 

The girl threw out her hands with a sort of 
desperate agony. She forced her voice from 
her aching throat. 

‘*Mother, mother ! '’ she said, and the noies 
of her usually clear, sweet voice were husky 
and strained. ‘‘ Mother ! Whatare we? What 
tight have we? Who am 1? Who—what 
was my father? I—I must know—I must 
know!” | 

Mrs. Brabante had turned as white as the | 
marble of the toilette-table, upon which one 
of her shapely hands was-now leaning with 
such force that the veins rose large and dark 
beneath the white skin, 

She looked at the girl deliberately. 

‘‘You—are mad!" she said, speaking as 
calmly as she could, ‘Mad or ill! What is 
it—have youa fever? You must be delirious. 
+ back #0 yourroom. Go to bed. I will send 
‘or——' 

Alwynne put out her cold hand. 

**T am neither mad nor ill,” she said, and 
the strength of determination was in her 
voice now. “I am neither mad nor ill, mother, 
and you know it. IfI have been mad at all 
it has been in the past—in these last three 
miserable years that we have spent together, 
you and I alone!” 

Mrs. Brabante's face changed suddenly; a 
dull red flash mounted to her brow, her cold, 
hard eyes grew brilliané, She looked at the girl 
as though she could have struck her to the 
ground. 

“ How dare you! 
me like this! 
mother?” 

Alwynne shivered. She had her two hands 
tight clasped together. 

‘Forget it? No, no, no!” she oried, pas- 
sionately. ‘Dol ever forgetit! Through all 
my pain, through all my misery, I have never 
forgotten this, I would have loved you 
always, a8 I did three years ago, but—but you 
would not have my love; you cast it from you, 

éu——"’’ 
” Mrs. Brabante repeated her words. 

* Pain! misery! Pain! misery! and you 
stand there and dare to say these thinge—yon, 
who havehad so much? Think—think what 
your life is? Oontrast it if you can with a 
thousand other girls of your own age. See | 
what you have had more than these others, ° 


How dare you speak to 
Do you forget I am your 


There is nothing in the world you cannot have / 


if you choose to ask for it, youon——”’ 

The girl broke in hurriedly, passionately. 

“Then,”’ she said, with a sort of fierce 
determination in her voice, “then I will ask 
now for that I have longed for all these months 
past. It has never come to me definitely until 
to-night, but i¢ has been there ail the time, 
gnawing my heart, as it were, fretting my 
pride, sapping my enjoyment. Mother! 
mother!’’ with a cry of agony, “ you can give 
me diamonds! There is nothing, as you say 
yourself, you cannot give me if I ask for it! 
Give me, then, the answer I ack for now. Tell 
me Iam mad, if you will, only let me know the 
truth. I¢ is this sham that is killing me, this 
false life, with a shadow always in the back. 
ground that makes me whatIam. I know,” 
the pale lips faltered, “I know, though I have 
s0 much more than cther girls, that I—I—lack 
something. These other girls have something I 
shall never have, perhaps. I do not want to | 
hurts you, mother, I—I—assk your pardon, 
your forgiveness for anything that may hurs 
you in my words. I do not want to look into 
the past. I only want to know the truth, to 





set my mind at rest, to see a clearer path in 
the futnre!” 

The voice paused, broken by exhaustion, by 
emotion. Mrs. Beabante stood in the same 
pose, her magnificent figure drawn to its fall | 





height, the diamonds and rubies gleaming 
and glinting amid the soft Iace on her breast. 

There was a hard grim, bitter look diz- 
figuring the almost perfeot beauty of her oval 
face. She had the air of some magnificent 
statue. There waa not 2 gleam of womauliness 
abont her figure or countenance, 

She broke the silence that followed on 
Alwynne’s spesch by a short laugh—curt, 
hard, orcel. 

“You have strange ideas of things, 
tainly.” 

‘TI do not wish to huré you, mother ’’—in 
one and the sams breath—" with most hor- 
rible, most insulting of questions, Your 
nature is a noble one, indeed! Thero is no 
thought of insult in my miad, mother,” the 
girl said, feebly yet with dignity. “ You— 
will not see. You will not understand me 
It is always the same.” There were unshed 
tears in the beautifal eyes, a wan agony on 
the beantifal face. 

‘How pitifal is ingratitude !-’ the oldsr 
woman caid, suddenly, bitterly. ‘Ob, 
Heaven! had I had your life when I was a 
girl! You have never known work and 
struggle, poverty—ay, sometimes even starva- 
tion. You have had no toil, no miserable 
dragging on from day to day. From your 
cradle you have had luxury. Your path in 
life has been strewn with roses—while mina 
was——-" the words ended with a gesture, 
Then after an instant’s pause the woman 
spoke again—spcoke with another bitter laugh, 
+’ Well, there iz an old adage that sin will find 
one out, and s0 my punishment must come 
sooner or later. It has come through you!”’ 

Alwynne put out her little hand, hers 
was a sound in her mother's voice she bad 
never heard before. It touched her to tho 
quick of her tender young heart. 

“ Mother—mother!” she said, brokenly, 
pleadingly. 

Brt Mrs. Brabante turned away deliberately 
She bent her stately head over her jewelled 
watch. 

“Five minutes to the half-hour,’’ She 
shrugged her shoulders. ‘ Well, my answer 
to your request can be conveyed in the space 
of two of those minutes.” She raised hersel? 
with her usual imperious boaring. ‘‘ You wish 
to know—what we are, what position we hold 
—and what our proper status is? You shali 
know all this, If the tratz bo unpalatable 
you must blame your own folly and ouriosity 
for prompting you to inquire tco deeply ini 
that which was never intended for your 
knowledge. You seem to be under the impres. 
sion that we are living’s sham life—a life we 
have no definite claim to. Practically, I 
Suppose you are right. We are shams—both 
of us,” 

Alwynne shivered under the cold, calm 
merciless voices and manner. 

‘In this world of fashion and rank we hava 
distinctly no place. My name is not Bra 
bante, neither is yours. 

‘‘ The only name to which I fancy you have 
any real or legal claim would bs that whioh I 
used to own before—before I met your father, 
I don’t suppose you will care to assume it, so 
there will be no necessity to tell you of it now, 
or of the earlier events of my life. Time ig 
short, so I will condense matters. 

“The money which is s cause of such 
distress to you is the outcome of my profee- 
sional career as an actress, and my success in 
that career. Twenty years ago, Alwynne, the 
name of Loviea Dalrymple was as well known 
ag the dome of St. Paul's, My artistic path 
was nots high one.” The woman was gaz- 
ing into the mirror, and put some touches to 
her hair, as she epoke calmly, colleotiveiy, 
coldly. ‘I was, in fact, what is known as a 
music-hall singer, a variety artiste! 

‘‘ My voice was never brilliant, my personal 
attractions were. I was os success. Ié is nod 
necessary for me to insist exactly in whats 


cer. 


way. You are sofficiently a woman of the 
world to understand now that the fortune I 
inherit and held was not all the dnot of 


ee 


pred 
my profersicn. Toe man whom you treat 29 
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badly is one of the old friends remaining from 
those old days. Sir Henry has always wor- 
shipped me. To-morrow he would make me his 
wife but for the existence of a Lady Graham 
already. When she dies, which she may any 
day, I shall of course occupy her place, 

‘' Are you satisfied. Is theremore you want 
to know? Kith and kin you have not—at 
least, nos to my knowledge. I cut myself 
adrifs from my people years and years ago. 
While for your father's family——” There 
was a curious look on the woman’s hard, 
beautifal face, and a ring of something that 
touched Alwynne’s already over-burdened 
heart, with a fresh pain in the laugh that 
followed on this pause, ‘' Well, your father’s 
people will never seek you, Alwynne, and I 
would advise you never to attempt to seek 
them, They are too proud to forgive a dis- 
grace, even though it be twenty years old, and 
bears @ face like yours.” Mrs. Brabante 
turned and looked at her daughter. ‘I must 
go down to meet my guests, but I can give 
you one more minute. Is there anything 
more you desire to know?” 

_ She took up her jewelled fanand stood there— 
imperious, magnificent, callous—waiting for 
another word from the wan, ashen lips. 

Then as Alwynne threw out her hands, 
with a choking sob of agony in her throat, and 
turned slowly, blindly to find the door, the 
woman revolved, and looked once again at her 
reflections. 

“I will come to your room to-morrow 
morning, Alwynne,”’ she said, calling after the 
girl in a clear, cold voice. ‘I will give some 
sort of excuse to Lady Marbury. I think you 
will be better in bed. You look almost old to- 
night. Now you knoy the real value of your 
beauty you will be more oareful of it, 
perhaps!” 

She stood a moment looking after the girl, 
frowned fiercely, as she heard Alwynne’s door 
close, then shrugged her shoulders, and smiled 
a3 Marie came forward with her wrap, and 
prepared her to go downstairs. 


(To be continued.) 








THE BELLE OF THE SEASON. 
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CHAPTER LXVI.—(continued.) 


Tse Eanrt reflected that before the next week 
3hould have arrived he would probably be 
possessed of proofs of the fagitive’s death, and 
he granted his wife’s request, remarking that 
the gaiety that would be afforded by a ball was 
all that was required to quite restore his 
health, and give the proper tone to his mind. 

“ And this evening,” he added, ‘‘ if you ladies 
are disengaged, I shall be happy to escort you 
to the opera, Oar box, you know, is engaged for 
the season.” 

Both Lady Geraldine and the Countess 
were passionately fond of music, and accepted 
the invitation, while venturing to remonstrate 
against a premature use of the Earl's newly- 
recovered strength. His lordship smiled, and 
declared that he ehould be quite well by even- 
ing, his reoovery being always as sudden ag his 
attacks of illness, 

Lady Geraldine spent mos of the day 
ia her own apartmentr, but when evening came 
made her appearance in the drawing-room, 
lcoking quite regal in her beautifal evening- 
dress. The Countess was awaiting her, and 
stated that the carriage was in waiting, and 
that the Earl would be down directly. 

Even while she was speaking his lordehip 
entered the room, looking mach better than 
hia wife had expeoted, in full evening dress, 
and he escorted the ladies to the carriage. 

As they descended the steps of the mansion, 
she fall light in the corridor behind them re- 

vealed their persc ne distinctly, and they were 

:ob unseen, 

At a little distance from the manaion stood 
@ well and fasbionably-attired gentleman, lean. 








ing upon a walking.stick. There was asities 
remarkable in his appearance, his hair an 
long whiskers being of the fashionable colour, 
and curled, and his dress being very quiet, 
and there was nothing singular in the fact 
that as he was approaching the mansion he 
paused to notice the as its inmates. 

And yet that well » quiet gentleman 
was no other than the mysterious fugitive. 

With the money given him by Parkin he 
had purchased his present attire and disguise, 
and had, with many changes of cabs, come to 
ng — of the ~y + of bay voty ony 

or pur into @ letter-box 
his note to Walter, er 

What other motive had actuated him in 
coming to this particular spot remains to be 
seen. 

The fearfal, frightened look that had 
hitherto characterised him had altogether 
disappeared. His .countenance wore an ex- 
pression of osoolness, calmness, and self- 
reliance. His eyes had a look of determina- 
tion and courage, and his bearing was fall of 
resolution and self-possession. 

That he was still weak was evinced by the 
fact that he leaned rather heavily upon his 
cane; but he was stronger than might have 
rs expected, considering his recent attack 
of fever. 

He looked a little surprised when the door 
of the mansion was flang open, and the 
Countess, robed in a dress of silken tissue, 
scarlet in hue, contrasting with her swarthy 
complexion, swept down the marble steps and 
was assisted into the carriage by an obsequicua 
footman, 

Bat when the radiant Geraldine, with her 
white opera-cloak falling accidentally from 
her snowy shoulders, followed the Countess, 
tho fugitive breathed hard, setting his teeth 
firmly together to prevent the utterance of a 
sound, and tightened his grasp upon his walk. 
ing-stiok. There were sudden tears in his eyes 
as they rested u her glowing beauty, and 
his lips quiv with strong emotion, show. 
Be t his being was stirred to its very 

lepths. 

A moment later and the Earl descended the 
steps, and at the sight of him the other's 
countenance grew stern and hard, and hia lips 
acquired an almost fierce expression. 


The Earl stepped into the carriage, gave the | bo 


order to the footman, in a tone snfficiently 
loud to be heard by the observer, and the 
vehicle then whirled away with its living 
freight. 

For a moment or two the watcher looked 
after it, and then he resumed his walk, passing 
the mansion with an unusual stateliness of 
bearing. 

He had scarcely passed it when he encoun. 
tered an individual who seemed to be strolling 
up and down the street while waiting to be 
joined by a friend. 

This person he recognised as one of Dr. 
Mare’s keepers—the same one who had accom. 
panied him to Walter's chambers. He was 
the one stationed by the doctor in the vicinity 
of Montford House, to watch for his charge, 
shsald he attempt to effect an entrance there. 

As the fugitive recognised this man he 
became paler, realising that his way was 
hedged about with perils and difficulties, and 
that he needed to exercise the utmost caution 
and circumspection. 

Bat his pallor was his only sign of emotion. 

The man looked at him keenly, as he 
looked at every passer-by, bat not a muscle 
of his countenance flinched, and he gave 
not the slightest token of recognition, but 
walked carelessly and slowly onward, even 
twirling his stick as he proceeded, that he 
might not seem as weak as he really was. 

The keeper had no suspicion of his identity, 
and after his first keen, quick glance, did not 
look at him again. Still the hunted man did 
not feel safe until he had placed several streets 
botween himself and Montford House. 

“I have seen that my way ia not clear,” he 


then mused. “If I proceed as I intended, I 
shall be taken by Mare and his assistants, who 





















are on the watch for me. I must arrange 
anotherplan. Ishould like to see her again!" 
he added, ‘I had such a brief glimpse of her 
on her way to the carriage. That keeper failed 
to recognise me, and I shall be quite safe in 
following them to the Opera.” 

Acting upon his impulse, he signalled a 
passing cab, and was driven to the Opera. 

He easily succeeded in obtaining an obscure 
seat, quite at the back of the house, where he 
was not likely to be noticed, and from this 
position he found that he hadavery good 
view of the boxes, several of which were 
already occupied. 

Caring nothing for the music under the 
pressure of his anxieties, he gave himeelf up to 
watching the occupants of the Earl's box, 
bestowing almost exclusive attention upon 
Lady Geraldine. 

If she had looked radiantly beautifal when 
passing from her residence to the carriage, 
she looked far more so now, when sparkling 
wim a oes we een elegant, and 

er simple yet very . 

her shoulders were now covered with a costly 
lace, which seemed only to enhance her beauty. 
A curl or two strayed from her bands of hair, 
which were ornamented with a magnificent 
spray of diamonds set to represent flowers. A 
few ornaments also adorned her arma and 
throat, but they were scarcely noticed in the 
splendour of her beauty and loveliness, 

The stranger gazed at her like one in a trance, 
her every movement being noted with a sort of 
adoring look. Oace, as she smiled, in reeponse 
to a remark from the Countess, he half-opened 
his arms and started up from his seat, but he 
remembered himeelf in time to escape observa- 
tion from his hbours. 

Noticing that she smiled and bowed to some 
one in the box opposite her own, he glanced in 
that direction, and beheld Lady Rosenbary, 
charming in her mature beauty, accompanied 
by Raymond, Lord Rosenbary. 

He saw that her ladyship, whom he seemed 
to recognise, greeted Lady Geraldine with a 
fond smile, and he also saw with what eager- 
ness Lord Rosenbury obtruded himeelf upon 
her notice. His greeting was returned by 
a bow of marked coldness, which seemed to 
discomfit his lordship, but he appeared re- 
assured when the Earl beckoned him to his 


- 

After communicating with Lady eran wy 

Raymond left her, soon after reappearing in 

the Earl's box, where he seemed to meet with 

_—— reception from all except Lady Geral- 
ne, 

It was interesting to watch the studied cool- 
ness with which the maiden treated Rosen- 
bury, and how little it seemed to affect him, he 
ap Dg not even to notice it. 

a he watched the scene he seemed to com. 
prehend thoroughly the situation of affairs, 
and a strange menacing smile rested for a few 
minutes upon his stern lips. 

As he continued to regard Lady Geraldine 
there seemed to be something magnetic in his 
gaze, for the maiden moved uneasily, anda 
look of sadness rested upon her face like a cloud 
obscuring the splendour of the sun. 

And then she turned her head, her gaze wan- 
dering over the house, at length resting upon 
the earnest face that watched her. 

As she did so, it seemed to each as if each 
had experienced a magnetic shock. 

Lady Geraldine grew pale and leaned 
forward, with an eager expression, as if wish- 
ing to obtain a better view of the person, and 
he returned her gaz3 for one moment and then 
leaned forward, weeping silently. 

For & moment only he gave way to emotion, 
which to his neighbours seemed, if they noticed 
it, but the effect of the music, and then he 
subdued it by a violent effort and lifted his head, 
a look of triumph in his eyes, and a smile of 
exultation on his lips! 

Geraldine had tarned away her gaze on hia 
stooping forward, and when she looked again, 
impelled by a strange fascination she could 
not comprehend, the man had left the 
building. 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 


How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds, 
Makes deeds ill done ! hakespeare. 


Warez at the opera, Lord Rosenbury had 
made some complaint to the Earl of Mont- 
ford in regard to the marked coolness displayed 
towards him by the Lady Geraldine, and the 
Earl in reply had invited him to come to 
Montford House the next morning, at which 
time the relations between Rosenbury and 
the maiden should be definitely settled. 

Acco y, the next morning Rosenbury 
presented himself at the residence of the Earl, 
and was ushered into the drawing-room, where 
his lordship was waiting to receive him. 

He received a cordial greeting, as usual, 
and after some preliminary remarks, the Earl 
eaid,— 

‘tI have been thinking, my dear Rosenbury, 
as you suggested last evening, that your 
position in regard to Geraldine ought to be 
‘settled. As the case now stands, you are 
neither an accepted nor rejected suitor." 

‘ You forget, my lord, that the Lady Geral. 
dine refused-me! ”’ a 

“Ah! that was merely a girlish caprice, 
dong since repented, I daresay. It is true 
Geraldine still seems to to that artist, 
and forgets entirely how much he is beneath 
her notice. I cannot comprehend her infatua- 
tion, bat it aye to me preposterous to 
think of her really marrying  gardener's son ! 
A little reasoning cannot fail to bring her to 
her senses!” 

What the Earl really thought as he said this 
would have been matter for doubt. 

He knew very well how earnest the girl had 
deen in declaring her intention to marry 
Walter Loraine; and he knew, also, that she 
‘was not one to speak lightly, particularly on 
& subject so important to her whole future 
happiness. 

Bat he might have thought that that feeling 
with her was but evanescent, and that the love 
of the gay society of which she was the belle 
would assert a pre-eminent claim over her 
affections, and cause her eventually to dismiss 
her artist lover. 

He believed that, reared as she had been to 
appreciate the advantages of rank and wealth, 
she would shrink when the trial should come 
from a marriage with a man of supposed 
humble birth and ignoble relations. 

His conclusions showed how little he com- 
prehended the high womanly nature of the 
Lady Geraldine, or her appreciation of true 
worth and affection. 

Rosenbury, haps, understood Geraldine 
better than did the Earl, or had a keen sense 
of his own inferiority to the man whose 
position he had usurped, for a deep shadow 
dlouded his face, and he shook his head 
gloomily as he responded,— 

I teal positi iat yt aot wt ‘vil > 
ve that your ions y 
serve to her love for him, and her 


‘Perhaps she regards me ag her natural 
enemy,” said the Earl, with an assumed 
amile, ‘‘ You know, Rosenbury, that my 
telations with my niece have been more cold 
than affectionate, and that she has been ac- 
oustomed to be guided in all things by her own 
will and the counsels of Lady Rosenbary. 
Now, if pie mother would only use her 
inflaence in your behalf, Iam sure Geraldine 
would reconsider her decision against you.” 

‘‘Lady Rosenbury will do nothing of the 
kind!” replied Raymond, despondingly. ‘‘ She 
would prefer to use her influence in behalf of 
Walter Loraine! In fact, my lord,” he 
added, recklessly, ‘‘ my mother scarcely speaks 
$0 me, and seems to have acquired a horror of 
me. I scarcely ever see her, unless I make 
my way into her boudoir, and then she turns 
pale, and looks frightened and indignant. I 
have grown to be a stranger in my mother's 
house, and am, therefore, all the more anxious 
to marry!” 

‘Can this be possible?” exclaimed the 


aversion for me!” 


Earl, in astonishment. ‘‘ Her ladyship ac- 
companied you to the opera last evening!" 

‘No; I forced my society upon her!” said 
Rosenbaury, bitterly. ‘I think she expected 
Walter Loraine to accompany her; but as he 
didn’t come I took his place, telling her that 
I merely wished to serve as an escort in order 
that our rg domestic relations might 
not become f or gossiping tongues. She 
accepted me as an escort, but did not allow 
me to touch her hand, and we soarcely ex- 
changed a word after leaving home until our 
return |" 

The Earl’s astonishment was increased on 
hearing this declaration. 

The statement, so bitterly made, was true. 

Since the revelation of Rosenbury’s mar. 
derous designs upon Walter’s life Lady Rosen- 
bury had been almost unable to bear his 
presence under the same roof with her. 

She had treated him with the most studied 
coolness; and, on his demanding an explana- 
tion of her changed manner, had informed 
him that she had partially overheard his con- 
versation with Walter, and had arrived at a 
knowledge of his baseness, and cruelty, and 
no longer regarded him as her son. 

She had also told him that she intended 
making a will, giving all her disposable 
property to the artist, and that, when the 
present town. season ended, all forms of friend- 
ship between them must cease for ever. 

It will thus be seen she intended discard. 
ing him completely. 

‘* Why, my dear Rosenbary,” said the Earl, 
‘*T never heard of such an unnatural mother 
in my life! And I always thought that Lady 
Rosenbury was a model of maternal affection ! 
I supposed so because she was such a devoted 
wife. Her late husband actually adored her. 
Can it be possible that she prefers this artist 
to her own son?” 

‘She does, my lord. I think she intends 
making a will in his favour. She has not 
done so yet, because she’s not been well 
lately.” 

**Not only prefers this low-born artist to 
ou, but actually going to leave him her 
ortane?” exclaimed the Earl. ‘'Oan her 

ladyship be in her t mind?” 

Rosenbury started, as if his lordship's 
words contained a valuable suggestion; but 
the next moment he became despondent 


again. 

‘* Perhaps, Rosenbary,” continued the Earl, 
thoughtfally, “this artist is a favourite with 
her ladyship because he so strongly resembles 
the late Lord Rosenbury. Everybody has 
noticed the singular likeness. And you do 
not look in the least like your late father! ’’ 

Rosenbury looked embarrassed, and his face 
flashed, as if the secret of his life were plainly 
visible on his features, and he stammered,— 

‘Ah, yes, I have noticed the accidental 
reserablance of which you —. That 
— likeness to my late father may 

@ difference in her ladyship’s feelings. 
It reminds her of her beloved husband, you 
know, my lord. I suppose I resemble my 
mother's family!" 

‘Not a bit of it!” declared the Earl. 
‘*The Raymonds were a dark-eyed, dark- 

ired race. You look no more like your 
mother than like your father, Rosenbury ! 
Are you sure that Loraine’s likeness to your 
late father ia accidental ?’’ 

Rosenbury started, flashed hotly, and 
scarcely summoned courage to ejacalate,— 

‘' Bare, my lord!” 

‘* Bat it must have been,” mused the Earl. 
‘* The late Lord Rosenbury was devotedly fond 
of his wife, and, of course, Walter Loraine 
could not be his son!” 

‘*‘ OF course not !"’ said the visitor, in a tone 
that seemed to indicate that his own mind 
was not made up on the matter. 

“Bat to return to the subject,” said the 
Earl, “of your suit to Geraldine. It is im- 
— of course, in these days, my dear 

osenbury, to force a lady into a marriage 


had a great advantage over their successore. 
And then my niece, unfortunately, has not a 
very yielding character, and threats would 
only arouse her indignation, instead of 
frightening her into obedience. In short, my 
dear +e 5 we can only set the matter 
before her, and leave her to act according to 
her own will. If she has reconsidered her 
promise to the artist, ahe may accept you. If 
she refases, I can only beg you to have patience 
and wait a little longer!” 

Rosenbury looked greatly annoyed, as he 
replied,— 

* Bat, my lord, as you gave me authority 
for so doing, I have hinted at my olab that [ 
am engaged to marry your niece, and have 
received the congratulations of all the fellows. 
Everybody supposes that I am going to marry 
the belle of the season. What am I to do 
if I am again refused? Ol course, I shali 
not relinquish my pretensions to Lady 
Geraldine’s hand so long as you support my 
claim, but you see that I am likely to receive 
considerable annoyance, especially if she takes 
the trouble to contradict the report of our 
engagement,” 

‘I gee, Rosenbury, and quite sympathise 
with you, but I can do no more than I have 
said. You are aware that Geraldine’s nature 
is not one that will bear coercion !”’ 

Rosenbury knew this, but he could not help 
feeling that there was a difference in the 
Earl’s manner, & slight, but perceptible cool- 
ness, as if his anxiety to promote the 
marriage they had planned had decreased. 

He wondered if his lordship had found 
another plan by which to procure mohey for 
the payment of his debts, and to extricate 
himself from his difficulties, and he put the 
question blantly. 

The Earl replied that he was in as great 
need as before of the sum that would be 
granted him by Rosenbury for promoting the 
marriage, but that a sense of the difficalties 
in bringing it about acted like a heavy weight 
upon him, 

Rosenbury was by no means satisfied with 
this explanation, but concealed his chagrin, 
and asked what the Earl then proposed to do. 

“I think you had better see Geraldine,"’ 
was the response, ‘‘and once more make a 
declaration of your love for her. It is possible 
that she may have changed her mind since 
her refasal of your hand! Allow me to 
summon her!” 

Touching a bell, the Earl commanded his 
age, who responded to the call, to present 
is compliments to Lady Geraldine, and in- 
form her that he desired her presence in the 
drawing-room. 

In a few minutes the maiden entered the 
room, and her uncle said, — 

os ~ J dear child, Lord Rosenbury has 
begged to have a few minutes’ interview with 
you, and I desire you for my sake to grant his 
request!” 

He turned to leave the apartment, as the 
maiden answered, with dignity,— 
‘Lord Rosenbury can have nothing to say 
to me in private, uncle, I beg you to 
remain!" 
Affecting not to hear these words, the Earl 
withdrew, and Rosenbary caught her hand, 
exclaiming,— 
‘*Geraldine, do hear me! I beg you to re- 
consider your refasal of myhand! I love you 
devotedly. I know that [am unworthy—” 
‘‘T know, too, that you are unworthy,” 
interposed the Lady Goraldine, with per- 
— le haughtiness, as she withdrew her 
and, 
Rosenbary flashed and bit his lip angrily at 
this reply, and the maiden continued,— 
‘‘From what you have already said, Lord 
Rosenbary, I conclade that you are about to 
— to me your offer of marriage. I con- 
sider such an offer from you an insult, and 
shall treat it with silent contempt.” 
* An insult,” ejaculated her suitor. 
The maiden bowed hanughtily, and was 
about to withdraw, when the Earl re.entered 











against her wil), and I am sorry forit. The 
fathers and guardians in the good old days 


the room 
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From his opportune return, Geraldine con- 
cluded that he had been playing the part of a 
listener. 

‘Don’t go jast yet, my dear nieca,"’ he 
said, blandly. ‘As I oame ia, { thought you 
said something about insult?” 

“I suppose you know for what reason Lord 
Rosenbury desired to see me?” 

** Certainly, Geraldine, but I see no insult 
in an offer of marriage from a gentleman of 
his lordship’s rank and wealth !” 

‘*Then I will not attempt to reason the 
subject with your lordehip,’’ responded the 
maiden, with a smile that provoked her uncle 
to wrath, “If you see no insult in a pro- 
posal repeated the third time, and after my 
known engagements to a gentleman—if you see 
no insult in & proposal at all from 3 person 
like his lordship, I cannot, of course, under- 
take to enlighten you |” 

With a bow to the Earl, and without 
another look at her conscious and crestfalien 
suitor, the Lady Geraldine glided from the 
room before a hand could be stretched out to 
detain her, 

‘Your lordship has my niece's decision, it 
seeme,” said the Ear), with a sarcastic smile, 
“ You are declined, and without thanks! "’ 

Rosenbury was too angry to reply, and_the 
Earl continued, after a pause,— 

‘' Geraldine thinks and feels deeply, my 
lord, as you have seen, and ié will not be a 
light task to induce her to think differently. 
Still, time and patience may accomplish 
anything, and you may win her by a course 
of devoted and unobtrusive attentions such 
ag your passion for her may suggest. If you 
could only get this artist out of the way! 
Bribery would be uselesa, of course, when he 
has such a prize in view, but other means 
might be tried.” 

He looked at Rosenbury significantly, and 
his visitor did not fail t9 comprehend his 
meaning. 

“Te would be difficult,” answered Rey: 
mond, remembering how he failed in h 
former plan of getting rid of Walter. ‘‘I 
shouldn't like to attempt anything that might 
be diseovered——_"” 

‘t Bait yourself, Rosenbury,” said the Earl, 
hurriedly, “I’ve said nothing, suggested 
nothing! Only, you know, if this artist were 
out of your path, you'd stand a most excellent 
chance of succeeding him! Geraldine cares 
nothing for Lord Ciair, nor any of her other 
admirers, and she loves your mother, and 
might want to become her daughter. Get 
rid of your rival, and you can have matters 
all your own way!” 

Rosenbury fancied, from the Earl's persis. 
tency, that his lordship bad a personal motive 
in urging him to “get rid” of Walter 
Loraine, beyond the apparent one, but he 
dismissed the idea as chimerical. 

The interview proved anything, but satis- 
factory, the attitude taken by Geraldine being 
totally different to what had been expected by 
her unole or hersuitor. The ideas broached 
by the Earl were laid up in the brain of his 
visitor for fature consideration and use, and 
he finally departed, brooding upon schemes 
which would make him the proud husband of 
the peerless Lady Geraldine ! 

When Rogsenbury had gone, the Earl 
muttered,— 

“That was a goed idea of mine to incite 
Rosenbury to violence against Walter Loraine. 
As yet, the artist knows nothing of the guest 
he so strangely took under his care, and it 
will be well to guard against any suapicions 
he may conceive when he comes to remember 
who recommended the nurse to him, I 
wonder he has not yet written to Geraldine, 
demanding an explanation, She would tell 
the truth, of course, and the artist would 
begin to suspect me of having a his 
late guest. I must prevent Geraldine’s going 
out again where she may meet him, She 
must not visit Rosenbury House again for the 
present. And Walter Loraine must by all 
means be prevented from receiving an invita- 
tion to the Countesa’s ball! ” 








With an anxious look the Earl proceeded 
to hia wife’s dressing-rcom, 

The Countess, in déshabille, was engaged, 
with the aid of the Lady Geraldine’s visiting- 
lied, in making ont hor list of guests at har 


forthcoming ball, preparatory to sending out} her 


her invitations, She looked up at the entrance 
of her husband, saying,— 

“Ah, I am glad to see you, Egbers! You 
have come ia time to assist me, if you feel 
quite well enough. What young gentlemen 
shall I inyite, and whats gentlemen shall I 
a forget in sending out my inyvita- 
tions ?"’ 

“ {¢ is most important that Walter Loraine, 
the artist, should be neglected,” answered the 
Earl, seating himself beside hia wife, and 
scanning the names she had written. ‘'I see 
that his name is not down!" 

‘Certainly no,” replied the Italian. “I 
want none but well. boza persons at my ball! 
I don’t approve of Lady Rosenbury’s sin- 
gular conduct in introducing her gardener's 
gon into her drawing-room! Lady Rosen- 
pany gn her son are the first names in the 

Bt 

“ That is right, Justina. Lord Rosenbury 
has just Ieft me, quite disheartened, He 
repeated his offer to Geraldine this morning, 
and she has again refused him! ”’ 

The Countess arched her eyebrows ex- 
eer: 

‘ His disappointment cannot exceed mine,” 
continued the Earl. “ Fifty thousand pounds 
gone with her refusal! Burdened with debts 
as I am, what am I to do, Justina? Let 
Geraldine throw herself away on that beggar, 
and bestow on him the fortune that should 
go with the title? ”’ 

The Italian shook her head, scanned her 
husband's face, and then whispsred,— 

** Would it not be better for her to die than 
to marry? Bester for us, I mean?” 

The Earl assented. 

“Suppose she shonld die, then! What 
matter whether she dics now or fifty years 
hence? It’s all the game.” 

The Earl looked suspiciously around, aa if 
fearing thas the very air might sometime 
betray him, and then nodded assent. 

‘You have been thinking of this before, 
Egbert,” said the Countess, ‘‘ You have quite 
made up your mind!” 

“ T have thought, Justine,” responded. hia 
lordship, ‘‘ how well it would be if ahe would 
only die, but I shrink from--from, doing any- 
thing. The fact that you bave got the box of 
poisons is always coming into my mind, I 
wish I had never heard of is, or had deatzoyed 
it when you came!” 

“ You haven't half the atrengih of mind I 
have, Egbert,’ declared the Italian, rather 
contemptuously. ‘Besides, I don’s look at 
these matters as you do. If anybody is in 
my way, it is my policy to remove him or her. 
I never did such a thing yet, but I shouldn't 
mind.it at all!" 

The Earl looked ag though her ‘‘ policy” 
was not very agreeable to himself, but 
answered, with a trembling,— 

‘* Then begin now. Destroy. all those drugs 
in your casket but one or two, that: they may 
never be discovered, and so deatrey you. 
Keep enough forjone percon, and kegin to use 
it this very day |” 

The Italian proteated against destroying the 
fruits of the labours of years, stating that they 
had cost her much money, but she was finally 
induced to consent by the various considera- 
tions her husband brought to her notice. 

“TI will manage everything, Egbert,” she 
finally said, ‘but I must have b@f her for- 
tune! You agree to that?” 

The Eart replied in the affirmative, 

“You want her to appear at the ball?” 
inquired the Countess. 

‘* Yes, but she ought to be taking the medi- 
cine before that time?” 
nc iby Safe nt nah 

in. very . wi & 
the ball, and you and I will mention to our 
friends that she is not at all well—that we 


fear she is following her poor mother to an 
early grave. We. will say that she has been 
ailing a, long time, and that we have been 
alarmed about her, only refraining from con- 
sulting @ physician because we feared to alarm 


The Earl considered this an excellent plan. 
‘* We will speak of her with great affection,’’ 
continued the Italian, “and we will at length: 
call in a doctor, I will defy your physician to 
find any traces of poisons in her system, for I 
bave very subile medicines! She will fade 
very swiftly, and in a month from to-day she 
ill be no more!” 

The Earl involantarily shuddered at the 
cool, quiet. tone of the speaker, even while he 
availed bimself of her unscrapulousness and 
murderous capabilities. 

‘*A month will be about the proper length 
of time for her to be ill,’ mused the Countess.. 
‘+ 1¢ will not look too sudden. A month from 
to-day, then we shall enter upon the posses- 
sion of her fortune. I will ges my casket |” 
Rising, the Countess drew the lace curtains 
and looked the door, and then unlocked her 
trunk, producing the casket with which she 
had once terrified her husband by remarking 
that they had been intended for him. 

From the collection of tiny phials she 
selected two, explaining their properties and. 


effects, 
These two 40 be the choicest drugs 
in the casket, their glass stoppers were 


enclosed in gold caps, and the thick glass 
phials themselves were encased in a wicker- 
work of gold. 

Patting them_in her bosom the Countess 
said,— 

‘I hardly know where to put the rest, 
Egbert. They are not easily destroyed or got 

id of. They. can't be thrown into the river 
very well, and they. can't be burned. I will 
manage to destroy them, however, before the 
night of the ball!” 

With this resolution, she restored them to 
her box, and resumed her conversation with 
the Earl. 

‘‘ We have settled the general idea, Egbert. 
Let us now come down to paxticulars. We 
must give her her first doseimmediately, Let 
me how it shall be given! ” 


‘CHAPTER XLVIII. 


Her look composed, and steady oye; 
Bespoke her matchless constancy. 
—Marmiom 


Tue Countess spent some timeiu thought, 
not admitting her husband to her delibera- 
tions, and finally announced that her plan for 
fature action was not only formed, but 
perfected. She showed considerable admira- 
tion for what she termed her cleverness ; and 
the Earl, although be instinctively: shrank 
from her, foreed himself to praise her, as she 
unfolded the particulars of her scheme, 

The Italian then touched a bell; and sent an 
order tothe butler by the servant who obeyed 
the summons, and seated herself to await the 
execution of her command. 

maT cg ome pote g 
brought her, 00) ae , 
peaches, and pears, all nicely ar in 
nests of fresh n leaves. 

‘* How nice they look!” said the Countess, 
admiringly. ‘How fortunate that I have 
been _— —_ of — such cor 
eve 1 Now watch my proceedin 

ae chinanies the Earl followed her move- 
ments with a fascinated gaze. 

The were went to : work-box oieoe, 
little i side-table and procured a , 
slender a with which she returned to her 
husband's side. 

“ Geraldine is particularly fond of these 
large pears, I have So reny —— ~ae 
calculating tone, taking up speci’ 
of the fruit she had mentioned; ‘I will pre- 





are this one for her!” 
P She carefally lanced the fruit with the 
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needle, and then, taking one of the tiay phials 
from her bosom, dropped the smallest possible 
quantity into the puncture, 

“There! You wouldn't suspect such a 
thing, Egbert!” she said, holding up the pear, 
admiringly. ‘‘Buat the whole pear is 
poisoned !” E 

The Earl examined the pear with shrinking 
curiosity, while his wife exercised her fiendish 
ingenuity upon a —_—_ : , 

That finished, she restored the phial to its 
hiding place, and placed the tampered) fruits 
in conspicuous position on the very top of 
the basket. : 

“I’m now going in to see Geraldine!" said 
the lialian, rising. 

The Earl’s courage seemed to fail him at 
this junosure, and he faltered,— 

‘Perhaps we'd better not do this thing, 
Justina. She is so young and beautiful, so 
fall of life. Perhaps we might yet induce 
her to marry Lord Rosenbury——” 

‘¢ know better, Egbert!" interrupted the 
Italian. ‘‘ Don’t be cowardly now, and spoil 
all, You know very well that she will never 
give up that artist, but will marry him and 
enrich him with the fortune that should be 
yours!" 

“ But if is should be found out?” 

‘It cannot, The poison is so subtle that its 
action is almost imperceptable. She will 
appear to be dying of a quick consumption.” 

“I wish we had not entered upon this 
courss,’’ muttered the Earl, uneasily. “ I had 
& anfficient load to bear before——” 

He paused, alarmed at his unguarded 
speech, 

‘** What do you mean, Egbert?” 

“Oh, nothing, nothing!" was the hurried 
response. 

The Countess did noi seem satisfied with 
this reply, and made some effort to gain her 
husband’s confidence, bat he persisted in 
declaring that he had mean? nothing, and 
that he had no secret whatever from her. 
Desiating from her vain efforts at length, but 
by no means dismissing ths subject from her 
mind, the Countess took up the small basket 
of fruits, and proceeded to Geraldine’s apart. 
ments. 

The maiden was alone in her boudoir, 
engaged in reading. She looked up at the 
entrance of the Countess, greeting her politely, 
and begging her to be seated. 

‘‘ How pleasant your rooms always are!”’ 
said the Italian, Fiver, a the invitation, and 
seating herself beside the maiden. “It is 
charmingly cool here when it is warm else- 
where. The Earl, knowing my passion for 
fruits,” she added, “ordered this basket for 
me, and I have come to share it with you, my 
dear Geraldine. Is it not temptingly 
arranged ?” 

“ Itis, indeed,” replied the maiden, pleased 
at the attention, and unsuspicious of evil. 

‘*Then favour me by taking that pear, 
which is particularly fine,” said the Countess, 
indicating the frait she had first tampered 
with. “Ah, you must not refuse it because it 
is large, for here is ita twin for me.” 

With pretended playfalness she placed the 
poisoned fruit in the maiden’s lap, and selected 
icy for herself, conversing pleasantly as she 
ate it, 

“Tam sure, my dear Geraldine,” she said, 
“that with your uncle's recovery from his 
singular illness, better days are dawning upon 
us. I trust that we shall be s happy and 
united family, and that in due time the Earl 
may grant his consent to your marriage with 
that handsome young artist!” 

“If he only would consent,” sighed the 
maiden. 

_ “Tam eure he will. He has just been tell- 
ing me of your spirited treatment of Lord 
Rosenbury, and although he seemed at firat 
annoyed, I am sure that the Earl’s sympathies 
are with you. He never would have advocated 
Rosenbury’s suit but for the heavy bribe 
offered him, and your uncle is so much 
in debt, Bat I have great inflaence with my 


husband, and hepe soon to effect a change in 
his sentiments,” 

The tone of the Italian was so biand, and 
her manner apparently so earnest, that Lady 
Geraldine was in part deceived by her pro- 
fessions, and felt her heart warm towards her 
more than at any time since her arrival. 

The Countess saw the effect of her words, 
but appeared thoughtfal and abstracted as she 
watohed the alle with a dish of Kivres 
china in her lap, and a silver frait knifo in her 
hand, toy with the poisoned pear, _ 

But in reality the Italian was keenly awake 
to Geraldine’s every movement, and when she 
saw her eat the fruit her eyes glittered 
strangely. , 

‘‘If my unole would only look after the 
eatates a little more, and would curtail his 
expenses,” said Geraldine, ‘‘I am persuaded 
that he would before many years retrieve 
himself and clear off his debts. He need not be 
parsimonious nor exercise great economy, but 
might keep up a handsome style of living, and 
entertain guests at one of his country seats!" 

‘You seem to have thought a gront desl 
upon the subject, my dear Geraldine,” said 
the Countess. ‘I jhave suggested this very 
course to the Kari, but he does not like to give 
up his town house and the gaieties of the 
fashionable season for a dull country home. I 
shall continue to urge him, however, for your 
happiness is at stake.” 

Geraldine thanked the Countess, who con- 
tinned,— 

‘** Of course, my bali can make no difference, 
and I want to goon with it. I eal) nos con- 
sider myself fairly introdaced to the fashion- 
able world. until I sea a description of my ball 
in the Court papers. By the way, cear, your 
uncle thinks we had better not invite Mr, 
Loraine, The surest way to overcome the 
Earl's prejudices is to yield in this one 
respect !’’ 

‘‘T have had no intention of inviting Mr, 
Loraine to the bali,” replied Geraldine, quicily. 
‘‘ lam quite sure he would decline any invi- 
tation sens by me without my uncle's sanc.- 
tion!” 

“Qaite right and proper,” commented the 
Italian. ‘Sach condnot on his part cannot 
fail to win the ultimate consideration of the 
Earl! You haveeaten your pear, my dear! Do 
take that peach |.” 


Geraldine declined the proffered fruit, tak- | 
ing a few grapes instead, and urging the! 


Countess to take the poisoned peach. It is 
needless to’ say that the Countess preferred 
anything else. 

After some farther time spent in endeavour. 
ing to awaken the trust and confidence of the 
unsuspecting Lady Geraldine, the Countess 
withdrew, basket in hand, to her dressing- 
room. 

Well?” said the Earl, anxiously, as she 
entered. 

‘* Welll” replied the Italian, with a smile, 
“She sie the pear and refused the peach, 
which I must destroy.” 


hopes that Geraldine would be qaite weil on 
the morrow; and the Countess then change. 
the subject to the more pleasant ons of het 
proposed ball. ’ 

After dinner, the family retized to the 
ing-room, and the Lady Geraldi 0 
them with music, bat her increasing iangus: 
goon caused her to retire from the piano. 

“Tam sorry youare not well, dear!” 2ai 
the Countess, in pretended sympathy. ‘* Ps 
haps the odour of iresh flowers might reviv 
you. I will gather come for you in the cox 
servatory !”’ 

Without waiting for a reply, che hastenc: 
to the conservatory, which was always lighte 
in the evening, and proceeded 40 ont a bouquet 
of cdorous bloscoms, binding them togethe 
with & ribbon. 

(To be continucd.) 









THE HEIRESS OF DEEPDENE. 
—— 
CHAPTER XXVIIi. 
BROUGHT To DAY, 


Maprnine mentioned casually to Mra. Tre 
herne that she had been to oall on her sist: 
in-law, but ahe said nothing of the objec 
ber visit or its failure, although ehe told b 
of the meeting with Garlick; which Katie, iz 
her turn, communicated to her husband. 

Jack looked very much astonished, aud 
gazed st Katie in a sort of helpless wonder. 

‘* What devilry can he be up to now? "’ he 
said. “He has said nothing to me oft Miss 
Byrne. I did not even know that he wa 
aware she was in London. I think I bad 
better write and ask him to coma and tell me 
his plans.” 

T think you had better do nothing of the 
sort!’ exclaimed Katie, warmly. ‘' You may 
depend upon it he has some object in view ; 
and he is quite clever enough to oarry is 





through without your assistance, or mine 
either! " 
So Jack was quiescent; and a fortnight 


passed away without bringing news of Gaz 
lick and his progress, 

Bat during all this time the detective was 
by no meanga idle, although hia intimacy with 
Miss Byrne did not advance by the sam 
rapid strides as he had flattered himecel! 
would be the cage. 

Indeed, Keziah seemed to have taken 
offence at something he had either said or 
hinted on the evening of his tea-and-mouffin 
visit; and not even a brace of pheasants 
appeased her cufficientiy to induce her to 
repeat the invitation. 

The rooms she occupied were on the same 
floor as those of the detcotive, and exacil; 
opposite; and it chanced just at that time 
that the other apartments in the hours were 





She removed the poisoned fruit from the 
basket, wrapped it in s paper, in order to; 
throw it away unseen, and communicated her | 
success to her husband, awakening his ani- | 
mosity against his lovely niece by relating | 
with much exaggeration Geraldine’s sensible | 
remarks about a retrenchment of expenses. | 

“So my niece wants me to live like a beggar, | 


vacant, 

Keziah, being of an eminently distrustfa! 
nature, made a rule of always looking the 
doors, both of bed-room and eitting-rocm, 
whenever she went out, and putting the keys 
in her pocket. 

Her usual time for taking her constitutiona! 
was in. the afternoon; and, if the weather 


does she?” he exclaimed, angrily. “She is chanced to be fine, it wasa foregone cor 


generous enough to everyone but me, bat I: 
suppose she wants to enrich that pauper} 
artist ! If you ean do so easily, Justina, give | 
her more of that drug to-day!” i 

The Countess smiled significantly. 


i with her outgoings and incomings; and ox 
i day, after watching her tall, gaunt figure diz 


clusion that she would be out from thres 
o’clock until half.past four. ’ ; ; 

Garlick speedily made himeel? acquainted 
7 an :) 


The family met at the dinner-table, and | appear down the road, he amused himself by 
Lady Montford, with much apparent eurprico, | ¢rying a large bunch of keys in her sitting- 
remarked upon the paleness of Geraldine’s | yoom door, inserting one after another in 
cheeks, adding that she feared that she did no | look, until at last the wards turned, and tho 


feel well. 
‘Tam not quite well,” replied Geraldine, 
‘ but I am not at all ill. 


door opened. 


Then he paused a minute, looked round, 


Ihave taken no cut-}and listened to aseure bimself no one waz 


door exercise to-day, and feel s little languid| coming upstairs; sfier which he carcfully 


in consequence!” 








| entered the room, and went straight to a sicc 
The Earland Mre. Tomlins both expressed table, whereon rested a maxsive, mahogany, 


€ 
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brass-bound desk, with the initials “ K, B,” 
on the plate ornamenting the lid. 

. This is where she ees her papers, no 
doubd,” he muttered to himself, and he pro- 
duced another and smaller bunch of keys, 
which, one by one, he inserted, 

But this time success did not crown his 
fforts; and, after trying every key in the 
»unch twice over, he put them in his pocket 
again, and lets the room, locking the door 
.fter him, but looking by no means dis- 
souraged. 

*.. I must pay another visit to my friend the 
‘ooksmith, and get some skeleton keys the 
next time,” he observed, complacently, as he 
‘ook off the particular one that opened the 
door from the bunch, and carefully put id in 
his waistcoat pocket. “I don’t anticipate 
nuch Giffivalty.” 

Nor, in effeot, did he fiud much; for the 
tollowing afternoon, again taking advantage 
of its owner’s absence, he entered the aitting- 

oom, and speedily managed to open the desk, 
whose contents he carefally examined, and 
aid out on the table, congratulating himself 
at the seme time on Miss Keziah’s methodical 
adits, which rendered his task so much the 
ChBICY, 

All the letters were carefally tied up in 
bundles, and labelled and dated, as were also 
he different bills and receipts. 

At these Mr, Garlick only glanced ; but his 

cyes brightened as he came upon a bundle 
2ontaining a dozen small, black leather bound 
books, which proved to be diarieg. 
_ From thence he selected one bearing date 
she previous year, then tied up the parcel 
again, and replaced it and the letters with 
scrupulous care, jast in the places from which 
be had taken them. 

So exact was he that there was small danger 
of Miss Byrne suspecting that sacrilegious 
hands had been laid upon her osrefally- 

uarded desk, 

Chaskling with glee he withdrew to his own 
sparsment, and eeating himeeif in an arm- 
chair, took the important diary from his 
pooket, and began turning over the leaves. 

Keziah had made uo vain boast, for each 


date had its entry in small, fine handwriting , 


thas was as easy to read as if is had been 
copper: plate, 
Oaly one day in the whole year was a blank, 


snd that was the sixteenth Osctober—the day ; 


on which Luke Chalmers was murdered. 
Garlick looked thoughtful, and leaned his 
head on his hand, while he contemplated that 
one page. 
‘She is cautious,” he muttered, ‘‘ very 
cautious; bat this time her caution has out- 
witted itself!" 


He remained for some time in silent thought, : 


not quite resolved on his next atep, and it was 
the sound of Mies Byrne returning that finally 
aronsed him from his reverie. 

Then he got up, and, as he did so, something 
Fell from his wrist to the floor. Picking it up 


he found it to be the under part of the silver , 


solitaire that fastened his cuffs together. The 
upper part was missing. 
‘*Now, I wonder where I have lost that!’’ 


he muttered, in an annoyed voice. ‘I do hope , 


40 goodness it has not fallen down anywhere 
in Miss Byrne’s room!" 
Bat as ill luck would have ib, this was ex- 


actly what had happened, andabout eix o'clock | 


the lady herself marched in, without troubling 


herself to go through the caremony of knocking ; 


at the door, and held out the identical stad. 

** Does this belong to you, Mr. Robinson?” 

He bent forward to look at is, and would 
have taken it in his hand, but she held it 
tight. 

‘No, Miss Byrne, I don’t think it does!" 

“You are telling a lie, and you know it!” 
vas the courteous retort, while Keziah’s eyes 
Hashed ominonsly, and her white lips trembled. 
“Thave seen you wearing it a dozen times, 
and I am not sucha fool as not to recognise 
it.” 


Garlick was silent—determined not to com: 


nis himeelf if he could help it, 


! juncture! 





| the person I supposed you to be, and you had 


' might make use of them too, 


' with a laugh that bitterly mocked her own 


. Feason that you should get off scot-free either. 


. effect even on Garlick, hardened as he was. 


: had been opened, was to look at the parcel of 


. that she suspected so much. 


| was anxious to know how you spent the day 


. “Is your curiosity gratified ?” 


“ Where did you find it ?” he queried, 

Before anawering, she went back and shut 
the door, which, on entering, she had left 
slightly ajar. 

Then she faced him, and he saw that her 
complexion was of the same ashen grey as he 
had noticed it once before while speaking of 
her brother, 

It was quite clear to him that she ‘‘ scented 
danger ;" andalthough Mr, Garlick was not a 
coward, yet he would have given a good deal 
to escape from her presence at that particular 


Mies Byrne, in a rage, was about as pleasant 
to face as an angry ti 

** Whatvhave you been doing in my asiéting- 
room?'’ she hissed, from between her sed 
teeth, planting herself squarely in front of 
him. ‘What have you taken from my 
desk?” 

‘‘ Taken from your desk, my dear madam!” 
he stammered, lamely. ‘What do you 
mean?” 

“Don't prevaricate with me, sir; it’s no 
good! I know you have been at my desk, I 
found your sleeve-link amongst the papers, 
and that was proof enough, was not it? You 
wretch!” She leaned forward until he could 
feel her hot breath on his check, ‘ You have 
been deceiving me all this while. You are not 


some motive for seeking my acquaintance. 
Fool, fool that I was not to suspect it before!” 

She ground her teeth together in a perfect 
access of fary, and Garlick took the opportu- 
nity of drawing farther back, for her nails 
looked unpleasantly long and sharp, now that 
they were in such close proximity to his face ; 
and he knew it was quite on the cards that she 


‘‘T thought it was strange youshould spend 
your money on me, and take such pains to 
cultivate my acquaintance!” she resumed, 


credulity, “It is right enough I should be 
punished for it, but,’ viciously, ‘there is no 


Now, give me back my property—the diary 

for last year that you have stolen from me.” 
She held out her hand, and her voice was 

fall of a trenchant authority that had its 


Quick as thought the idea flashed across 
him that the first action on finding the desk 


diaries, thus proving that she knew how 
much importance was attached to them, and 
he also came to the conclusion that candour 
would be his best method of procedure, now 


‘I am sorry I cannot comply with your 
request, Miss Byrne,” he said, edging round 
s0 a8 to put the table between him and her. 

‘© Then you confess you have robbed me of 
the diary ?”’ 

“IT confess that the diary is in my pos- 
session.” 

** And you intend keeping it?” 

‘‘ For the present—yer,"” 

Bhe glared at him balefally, but seemed to 
consider before she spoke again. 

‘* What reason have you for wishing to keep 
it?” she asked at length, 

Garlick hesitated, and she added in a quieter 
voice,— 

‘* You may as well tell me, now that matters 
have gone so far.” 

“Perhaps you are right. Well then, I 


of the sixteenth of October last year.” 

He said this very slowly, and his eyes were 
upon hers all the while. Greyer than she was 
it was impossible for her to become, but her 
gaze certainly blenched under his scrutidy. 

“Ah!” Then, with a faint curl of her lip, 


‘Bo far as that goes, your diary has given 
me no detail—nevertheless, its very silence is 
@ proof in ita way.” 





‘* What do you mean?” 
‘‘T mean,” and here he drew himself Up, | 


; and waxed bolder, ‘I mean that you made 


no mention of your journey to Brackendale 
for fear of incriminating yourself, and, for 
the same reason, you dared not make a false 
entry. Do you understand me now, Miss 
Byrne?” 

She retreated a step, and put her hand ta 
her brow. An awfal terror was in her eyes, 
and Garlick could see, from the quick heaving 
of her bosom, how rapidly her heart waa 
beating. A minute later, and her courage 


returned. 

“No, I don't. Perhaps you will explain 
yourself,” she said, shortly. ‘But, wait a 
minute before you begin! Who are you?”, 

‘A detective—by name Garlick.” 

‘‘ The same man whom my brother employed 
before his trial?” 

‘* The same.” 

‘‘Bat—great Heaven!—Godfrey is not 
employing you to watch me?" she exclaimed, 
and there was a ring of positive anguish in her 


voice, 

The detective shook his head. 

“No. Captain Vane is quite unaware that 
I am working in his behalf.” 

“Thank Heaven—oh, thank Heaven, for 
that!” oried Keziah, her voice breaking into 
a sob of utter relief. ‘I could not have borne 
such cruelty from him, I see now how it 
is. You and that woman—his wife—are in 
league together!" 

“Wrong again, Miss Byrne. Mrs, God- 
frey Vane is as ignorant of what I am doing 
as her husband. In point of fact, I don’t 
mind telling you that I receive my instrac- 
tions from Mr. Treherne, who is determined 
to clear his friend’s name, by finding out the 
real murderer of Luke Chalmers.” 

“You will never do it!” she exclaimed, 
savagely, ‘Whoever killed the wretched 
man, has no doubt by this time made his 
escape from the country, and is far beyond 
your reach!” 

She had quite recovered herself by this 
time, and was facing him as defiantly as ever. 
Mr. Garlick admired her “ pluck,” to which 
he was in a position to render fall justice. 

‘I’m not so sure of that,’ he replied, with 
a little confident smile, “In fact, I am 
hoping, even yet, that success will crown m 
efforts. I have never failed in a case yet, an 
I don’t like being beaten. I’m thinking, too, 
that you, Miss Byrne, will give me very con- 
ery assistance.” 

o ? ” 

‘* Yes—by letting me know what you saw 
when you stood under the tree in Crawley 
Wood, against which your brother's gun was 
leaning, on that memorable day when you 
went to Brackendale and back.” 

‘You are making a mistake, or, anyhow, I 
don’t understand you. What day are you 
speaking of ?”’ 

‘* The sixteenth of October—the date of the 
murder.” 

“I was not at Brackendale then. I did not 
go for some days after—not until the inquest 
had taken place.” 

“Then how did you spend the day?” 

“IT will be candid with you. You may re- 
member that on that very day there was a 
murder case being tried in London.” She 
mentioned the name of the accused, and 
Garlick nodded his head. ‘‘ Well, I went to 
hear it, and I was so ashamed of myself that 
I would not put it down in my diary.” 

A smile broadened the detective's lips. 

‘‘Olever, Miss Byrne—very clever, but it 
won't wash. No! As you won't tell me I 
will tell you. Early in the morning of the 
sixteenth you left this house and went to 
Paddington, where you took a third-class 
ticket to Brackendale. At that station you 
alighted, and proceeded to walk to Braocken- 
dale House, throngh the Crawley Woods. 
While there, you suddenly saw your halt- 
brother straggling with a man who would 
have murdered him if he had once got him 
down, and a — ee that his brute 
strength might prevail, and fancying Captain 


Vane was in danger, took up the gun that 
chanced to be resting sgainat the tree under 
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.which you stood, and fired it. You were the 


murderer of Luke Chalmers! "’ 





CHAPTER XX!X, 
‘* SURRENDER.” 


Miss Byrne was & self-possessed woman, 
and in addition to this, she war, in & measure, 
prepared for the accusation brought against 
her, and yet as she heard it she staggered 
back, and threw out her hands with a quick, 
— gesture, as if she were warding off 
a blow. 

A shudder shook her from head to foot, and 
when she raised her face Garlick was struck 
by the look of age it wore. 

‘‘ It is not true!” she gasped out at length. 
‘SYou have made a gigantic mistake.” 

‘No, I think not. Your photograph has 
already been identified by the woman at a 
cottage near the wood, who saw you, and also 
by a boy, of whom you inquired the nearest 
way to the station. Then 1 have the evidence 
of the landlady of this house, who informs me 
that on the day in question you went out 
early in the morning, were absent all day, 
and did not return until late at night.’ 

‘*What does that amount to?” she 
ye roughly. “It is a thing I often 

o.”" 

‘'Exouse me, it is a thing you have never 
done before since you took these apartments, 
ma is why the landlady remembers it so 
we 

“You have been cross-examining her, 
then?” 

** Nothing of the sort! All this comes out 
in casual conversation, though I do not deny 
that I led the conversation into the channel I 
wished to explore.” 

‘* You are very clever!’ she sneered. 

The detective bowed, as if he appreciated 
the compliment. 

‘I hope to prove myself so, as far as this 
case goes,” he observed, modestly. ‘‘For 
some time I was at fault. I knew a woman 
had fired the gun; but my suspicions were on 
the wrong tack.” 

“Whom did you suspect first ?” quickly. 

‘Ellen Chalmers!" 

*“ And she it was who committed the mur- 
der!’’ exclaimed Miss Byrne, with feverish 
haste. 

‘No. She is dead, poor thing! But her 
innocence of that crime was proved to my 
complete satisfaction ; and then I had to form 
afresh theory. This I was aware might turn 
out to be false, yet I decided it was worth 
trying. 

*'I Enew for a fact that the guilty woman, 
whoever she might be, had come from Lon- 
don, and returned there the same day. That 
much was told me by the return half of a 
ticket I found, and the testimony of the porters 
at the two village stations. 

‘Then I remembered another occurrence 
that had struck me at the moment. 

“ Directly after Captain Godfrey Vane was 
acquitted, you, Miss Byrne, were taken from 
the court in hysterics. The Oaptain went to 
your lodgings with you; and when he came 
out I was waiting at the door for him. 

‘* He looked queer and dazed-like—as if he 
had had a shock—quite different to what he 
had looked when he left the court—for then 
he was smiling and elated. 

“I thought of this later on, and it helped 
me to decide, Then another thing confirmed 
my idea. 

“ Afterwards, when all his friends turned 
the cold shoulder on the Captain—and even 
then the newspapers hinted that he had got 
off unfairly—he would not let me go on with 
my investigations, though I told him I was 
quite sure I should be able to spot the guilty 
person in time, 

“Of course, I can see now what his mutive 
was; and he preferred to suffer under an un- 
ey ag rather than deliver you over to 

i 








Garlick was surprised at the ¢ffeot of hia 
words, for Keziah flang herself down in a 
chair, and began to sob bitterly, thoroughly 
unnerved by this last speech of hic. 

‘‘ Then it is for my sake he has gone away ! 
for my sake! for my sake!” she repeated, 
wildly, over and over again, and with apparent 
unconsciousness that she had a liatener. 
‘Oh, Godfrey! after all, that woman has not 
turned your heart against ycur sister! After 
all, you love me enough to sacrifice your happi- 
ness for my safety ! Oh, Godfrey! Godfrey !"’ 

Her sobs became presently less noisy, but 
they were none the less bitter. 

Without knowing it, Garlick had appealed 
to the master-passion of her life—her affec- 
tion for her half-brother; and now all the 
jealousy that had obscured it rolled away, and 
she recognised how great was the sacrifice he 
had made on her behalf ! 

Knoowing nothing of what had passed be- 
tween him and Madeline, she believed that 
Godfrey had even deserted his wife rather 
than run any risk of incriminating his sister ; 
and this idea gave her the subtlest, deepest 
joy she had ever before known. 

Under its inflaence she started up, and ex- 
claimed, brokenly,— 

‘Your life shall not be spoiled, Godfrey! 
I will show you that I can be equally 
pm ! and you shall be at liberty to come 

ack again, and hold your head up before ali 
the world as an innocent man!” Then she 
turned to Garlick, ‘‘ Yes, you were right! Is 
was I who fired the gun at Luke Chalmers, 
because I feared that he was overpowering 
my brother, who had not recovered from the 
wound the wretched man had inflicted on him 
a fortnight before! I could see the lust for 
Godfrey’s blood written in his eyes, and I 
thought if I hesitated it would be toolate! I 
= 3 intend to kill him, but only to disable 

ee 

‘A fine distinction fora lady to make!” 
observed Garlick. 

Keziah smiled scornfally. 

‘* As it happens I know more about guns 
than you give me oredit for, Years ago, 
Godfrey and I used to practise together with 
pistols at a flying target, and my sight and 
aim are both good. But on that particular 
morning, I was agitated, I suppose, and instead 
of hitting Chalmers in the arm, as I intended, 
I hit him in the breast, Then, whom should 
I see come running up bat Madeline Brere- 
ton! The sight of her made me determine to 
leave the spot as soon as possible, and so I 
hurried away, and walked to Brackendale 
station.” . 

‘* Bat what took you to Brackendale at all 
that day ?” queried Garlick. 

* A letter from Godfrey, telling me he had 
been shot at. I fancied he was concealing 
his state from me, and that he was worse than 
he professed himself to be, so I resolved to go 
to Brackendale and back in the day, and set 
my mind at rest about him. 

‘“‘ Afterwards, when I heard he had been 
arrested for the murder, I thought I would 
give myself up, but second thoughts coun- 
selled differently. It seemed to me impos- 
sible that he would be condemned, and if he 
were acquitted there was no reason why my 
share in the tragedy should ever become 
known. 

‘There! now zon know all, and I suppose 
the next thing will be to take me into custody. 
But you need not flatter yourself that God- 
frey has you to thank for this confession. No 
magietrate in the world would have granted a 
warrant for my arrest on the very slender 
evidence in your possession, and you will bear 
in mind that it is for my brother’s sake alone 
that I have volanteered this statement,” 

Garlick was prudently silent. Perhaps he 
agreed with Miss Byrne more completely than 
he cared to admit. 


* * * * > 


Late that same night Mr. Garlick made his 
way to the Qaeen Anne Villa, and had an 
interview with Jack and Katie, when he 





nearly took their breath away with the story 
he had to relate, 

‘' Miss Byrne, the culprit, Kezish Byrne!” 
murmured Jack, ronning his fingers through 
hia hair, and looking what his wife ternicd 


“ flabbergasted.’ ‘Well, I never was #9 
much surprised in my life—never!” 
** 1 don’s know about that," rejoined Katio 
‘For my part, I would believe anything of « 
woman with a temper likehers. Poor thing! ' 
added Mrs, Treherne, with some sort of com. 
punction. ‘ We must not be too hard on her, 
since she has made a fall confession at last. 
And you say "—turning to Garlick— that 
she went with you to a@ police-station, and 

surrendered herself?” 

‘‘ Yes, and told her story right through 
from beginning to end without stopping once,”’ 
rejoined the detective, & certain amount of 
admiration betraying itself in his voice, 
‘Never blenched, or hesitated, or beat abort 
the bush,” 

“Did she feel her position very much, do 
you think?” asked Jack, who, as we know, 
was extremely sofé-hearted, and began to have 
sundry qualms concerning his share in bring- 
ing Mies Byrne to justice, 

**Not she! From her manner you would 
have thought she was scoring some great 
victory. Of course the news will be in all the 
papers to-morrow, and wherever he may be, 
Captain Vane is sure to see itintime. Then, 
I suppose it will bring him home. I thought 
I should have had more difficulty with Misa 
Byrne, for she is not the sort of woman to 
throw up the sponge in a hurry, and she 
would have fought it out, tooth and nail, if 
she had’nt been fall of the notion that it was 
on purpose to save her, Captain Vane had 
left England.” 

“ What do you think will be done to her? J | 
mean what punishment is she likely to get?" 
asked Katie, rather falteringly. ‘Will a 
verdict of ‘ wilful murder’ be brought against 
her, do you imagine?" 

't Pooh, pooh! nothing of the sort!"’ Gar- 
lick responded, with some contempt. ‘ It'l! 
be ‘manslaughter’ most likely, and they’l! 
| sentence her to ten year's imprisonment, por- 
haps; but then there’ll be a fuss made over it 
in the papers. Sentimental people will write 
and urge that what she did was for her 
brother's sake, and in the end she'll be let off 
scot-free, or something near it. You need’n* 
distress yourself, ma’am. She will get nx 
more than she deserves, in any case!” 

Perhaps Katie thought this last view of th¢ 
question did not promise especially well fcr 
Miss Byrne. Anyhow, she made no reply 
'and soon afterwards the detective took leave 
and husband and wife were left to compli 
ment each other on the result of the investiys 
tion, for which they were responsible. 

“At all events, we bave proved Godfrey's 
innocence !’’ said Mrs. Treherne. 

‘Yes; bat I’m not sure that he will fee! 
particularly gratefal!” responded her husband 
dubiously ‘I suppose you won’t tell Madeline 
till the morning?” 

Katie decided this would be the wiser 
course ; so the next day, directly after break 
faat, she informed the young girl of the nov 
turn events had taken. 

Madeline listened very quietly, and i 
almost seemed as if she had been prepared for 
the truth; at any rate, she evinced no sur- 
prise, and made no comment. As K<xtie 
finished speaking, she said,— 

“You will go and see Keziah, will you 
not?" 

“I!” repeated Mrs, Treherne, in surprise 

“For my sake and Godfrey's! ”’ pleaded th: 
young girl. ‘I would go myself, only I am 
quite sure she would at once order me from 
her presence, and it seems dreadfal that she 
should have no word of sympathy now that 
she is in such a terrible position!" 

“Serve her right. She should'nt behave sc 
abominably to people when they try to be 
friencly with her!" exclaimed Mrs, Treherne, 
warmly. A minute later, and she kissed the 
young wife affectionately. 
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‘ Yon are an augel of sweet 


neae and forgive- 
ness, Madeline, ax 


sake I'}l bary th 
& Visit.” 

When she was alone Madeline threw out 
her bands with a gesture of passionate relief. 

‘Thank Heaven the stain is lifted from 
him, and, thank Heaven, I never once doubted 
bis innocence of that charge at least!"’ she 
cried out; and then she feil on her knees, 
while a fervent thanksgiving went up from 
the bottom of her heart, that at length God- 
frey would be able to hold up his head as an 
honourable man before those who had pointed 
at him the finger of scorn! 










CHAPTER XXX, 
SUSPENSE. 


UnpDER present circumstances there was no 
necessity for the public to know the share 
taken by Mr. Garlick in bringing Luke Chal. 
mers’ murderer to justice, and so Keziah got 
the benefit of a good deal of public sympathy, 
for, as the newspapers pointed out, she had 
enrreudered herself from a pure love of trath, 
and, bat for her own confession, no one would 
ever have euepected her guilt. 

This being so, Keziah had not such a bad 
tims as might have been anticipated ; and 
although it would have besn quite easy for her 
to have had her trial pu’ off until it was seen 
whether her brother wonld return and give 
evidence, she, nevertheless, elected to be tried 
at once. 

Nor would shs betray Godfrey's where. 
abouts, He had made her promise to keep it 
secret, she said, and nothing in the world 
should induce her to break her word. 

A first-rate lawyer was engaged on her 
behalf, and Madeline and the Treherncs 


. Spared no pains in their endeavours to make 


things go as smocthly for her as possible, 

She herself accopted her position with the 
most perfect equanimity, and made no sort of 
pretence at regret for the crime shs had com. 
mitted, 

“T¢ was only done in Godfrey's defence,” 
she said, quietly. “ Luke Chalmers would 
have killed him if I had not interfered, and as 
one of them had to dis, I am very glad it was 
not my brother!” 

This was almost the view of the case taken 
by the jury, and after a powerfal speech on the 
part of her advocate they returned a verdict of 
“manslaughter,” with a strong ‘recommenda- 
tion to mercy. 

The sentence passed upon her was on 
five yoara’ imprisonment; but, as Garlick had 
forszeen, it was followed by a considerable 
amount of newspaper agitation; and, finally, 
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ibe Home Seoretary, taking the ciroamstances | 


i the jary’s recommendation into considera- 
tion, decided on granting a free pardon, and 
Mies Keziah Byrne was thereupon set at 
liberty. 

Mr. Garlick was one of the first who pressed 
iorward to greet her on ber release. 

“TI offer you my congratulations, Miss 
Byrne, and I hops you'll les bygones be by- 

. Ididmy duty simply, and I flatter 
royself I won the first trick; bué what doea 
that — to so long as you have scored the 
robber ?” 

Miss Byrne smiled grimly, but permitted 
the detective to shake her hand in token that 
she bore no malice. 

* * 






. ¥ * 
Meanwhile there was no news of Godfrey, 

Morning after moraing dawned, and Madeline 

said to herself, ‘‘ Sarely he will come to-day !" 


oart grew heavier as the dread fear fell upon 
rv that he would not come at all! 
Of course he had read of his sister's sur- 
ender, and it would be only natural that it 
-hould infiuence his return; but when Keziah 
wad fioally released, and a month passed 
without bringing any tidings, Madeline grew 
sick with “hope deferred.” 

“He ‘will not come!" she murmured, 
miserably, : 











“Ti was I who, with my wicked suspicions, 
drove him away, and now he will remain an 
exile rather than consent to face them again. 
Yes, Keziah was right. Ihave been hia bane 
from the first |” 

Is was hard to disguise her anxiety from 
Katie and Jack—who were both much sur. 
prised at Godfrey's continued absence—for, of 
course, they were in complete ignorance of the 
real reason that had parted him from his 
wife, and had attributed it wholly and solely 
to his unfortunate position with regard to 
Luke Chalmers. 

And now spring had oome, bringing bright 
summer days, and soft breezes that told of 
violeta hiding in their green leaves under the 
hedges, and banks starred over with faint 
primrose blossoms. 

Katie and Jack, who had been absent from 
home & long while, felt they were not justified 
in staying in London any longer, and they 
were both very anxious to take Madeline back 
with them to Brackendale. 

At first she refused, but afterwards the 
thought of being alone in the house, which was 
fall of memories of Godfrey, and those first 
brief days of her married life, made her so 
wretched that she altered her mind. 

Even Brackendale, with all ita haunting 
shadows, would be less terrible to her than 
London without Godfrey. 

And so they all journeyed down together, 
and April gave way to May, thatin its turn to 
June, and Brackendals was a mass of roses, 
much as dear old Deepdene had been in the 
days that seemed so far away. 

And yet it was only jast a year since Sir 
Richard Vane's death—only twelve months 
since Madeline stood in the garden at Deep: 
dene, amongst the roses, and told herself what 
& beautifal world she lived in, and how fair a 
thing life was! ; 

That was more than she could say now. 
Sometimes, indeed, a very sickness of despair 
would seize her as she thought.of all the long 
days that lay before her—loveless—joyless— 
hopeless. 

Katie Treherne watched her with an 
anxious affection that she had never given to 
anyone else, and she noticed that cach week, 
as it passed without tidings, made a per- 
ceptible difference in the young girl’s sppear- 
ance. She grew paler, thinner, more ethereal 
looking, and her Jarge dark eyes were filled 


| With a curiously patient longing that was in 





itself pathetic. 
“Godfrey is a wretch!’ the little lady 
eclared, with quite vicious emphasis, when 
she and her husband were ¢tte-d-téle, ‘‘He is 
utterly unworthy of such a.girl as Madeline!” 
** Pity you did not always think so,-dear!” 
lazily responded Jack, who was reading the 


: Times, and smoking a huge cigar as he lay 


comfortably back on his cane lounge. 

‘‘ Now, that is too bad of you, Jack—it is 
like kicking a man when he's down! You 
know very well that whatI did was for the 
best.” 

“Of course. 
* best.’”” 

“ How was I to know that, stupid! Am I 


Only it hasn't tarned out 


| & prophetess able to look into the future? I 
| wish to goodness I were,” she continued in a 





ae s } Dasty 
but night fell, and did not bring him; and her | 


different tone, “for then there might be a 
chance of my discovering what the end of 
this wretched business is likely to be!" 

“Madeline looks yery ill,” put in Jack, 
irrelevantly, as he took his cigar from his 
mouth, and watched the blue rings of smoke 
curling lightly upwards. ‘And she’s got a 
fiash on her chesks when she gets at 
all excited. Shouldn’t be a bit surprised if 
she were to go into a decline! ” 

Katie burst into tears, and then turning 
fiercely on her lerd and master abused him 
very roundly as a wicked, heartless man, 
who had no regard whatever for her feelings! 

It took Mr. Treherne some time to pacify 
her, but when this was effected she suddenly 
changed her tone, 

““ Tam sure Godfrey is either ill or dead!” 
she exclaimed; “‘otherwive he would come 


back, now he knows the shadow thatiay upon 
him is removed. I have an idea! I will go 
up and see Keziah Byrne myself, and wring 
the truth from her!” 

“Take my advice,” said Jack, ‘don’t! 
You'll get no change out of Miss Byrne, and 
she’ll delight in tantalising you.” 

‘“*T don’t care!” recklessly, ‘I shan’té 
lose anything by my visit, and it’s jast on the 
cards that I may gain « hint, at all events. 
Anyhow, I'll go!” 

‘t And go she did, Madeline of course being 
kept in complete ignorance of her intention. 

hat mention of Jack’s of a “decline” had 
alarmed Katie, inasmuch as it chimed in 
with her own vague fears, which, up to now, 
she had hardly dared put into words. Yes, 
Madeline certainly looked very ill, and, if 
something did not rouse her, she would quietly 
fade away out of life, like a snow-wreath in 
the sunshine. r 

Mra. Treherne accomplished her journey in 
one day, leaving Brackendale early in the 
morning, and returning by the last train at 
night. Her husband drove her to the station 
in his dog-cars, and was waiting for her when 
she came back. 

‘*‘ Well?’ he said, interrogatively, as ehe 
settled herself comfortably beside him, and 
the mare jogged steadily on through the soft, 
scented dusk of the summer night, ‘“‘ What 
did Miss Byrne say?” 

Katie began to laugh, and it was some 
moments before she became satioug enough 
to answer the question. 

“T went to her lodgings at sbout three 
o'clock,’ she said, presently, ‘‘and when I 
wad taken in her sitting-room, what do you 
think she was doing? Playing cribbage with 
Mr. Garlick!” 

“ Nonsense !” 

“It’s true! There they were, with the 
cribbage board on the table before them, a3 
solemn as two jadges, and looking as if their 
very lives depended on the issue of the game. 
I declare it was as much as I couid do to 
prevent myself from laughing outright— 
especially when Keziah glared sternly at me 
over her spectacles, as if she had been the 
Medusa herself. However, I controlled 
myself, and played my oards with such 
diplomacy that I was actually invited to 
teal” 

‘Bat Godfrey, what about him?” impa- 
tiently. 

“Iam coming to him—all in good time. 
What I said to Keziah I need not tell pene 
—here Jack made a grimace—‘ but I aon- 
trived to get this much ont of her. Godfrey 
is in India. He does not write to her, bat she 
writes to him, at an address in one of the big 
cities there, and, as the lebters are never re- 
turned to her, it is to be taken for granted 
that he gets them. Therefore we must write, 
or rather I must, and if I don’t got him back 
my name is not Katie Treherne !”’ 

‘* But the address, Katie?” 

‘t The address will come in good time,’ re- 
sponded Katie, with a wicked éwinkle in her 
eyes. ‘I confess that the fair Keziah did not 
unbend sufficiently to give it me, bat Mr. 
Garlick accompanied me to Paddington 
station, and he promised to procure ii for 
me!” 


CHAPTER XXXI., AND LAST. 

Mrs. Trenerne’s confidence in her own 
fascinations, and Garliok’s abilities, were not 
misplaced, for at the end of a week there 
arrived an envelope directed to her, and 
inside was the address of a firm of bankers in 
Caloutta. , 

Nota word from the detective himaelf, to 
say how he had obtained the seerst. No date 
—even the handwriting was disguised, 

Mr. Garlick did mos care for the task of 
betraying Miss Byrne's secret; but the Tre- 
hernes had treated him.so.liberally over what 
he described as “ that lass little affair” that 
he was glad to have a chance of showing thas 





he was not ungrateful. Besides, he was a 
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man accustomed to viewing matters from an 
abstract, as well as concrete, point of view, 
and it wad his opinion that it would be better 
for all parties concerned if Captain Vane 
could be induced to return, 

Katie it was who wrote the letter that was 
intended to recall the young officer, and we 
may be sure her case did not suffer from not 
being put strongly enough ! 

As a matter of fact, Katie was really 
extremely anxious about Madeline’s health, 
and she told Captain Vane very plainly that 
it was her opinion hia wife would not live very 
long if he did not return, and thus set her 
mind at rest. 

‘OF what has passed betwean you and 
Madeline I know little or nothing,” she said, 
in conclusion ; “but thisI do know, that she 


is pining herself into a consumption n. 


account of your absence, and therefore I 
implore you to come to England, even if you 
leave it a week afterwards!” 

The letter was despatched, and then #he 
little lady set herself to wait, with what 
patience she might, for the reply. 

‘Of course you oan’’ expeds.to —— by 
the next mail!” said Jack, who was wellmigh 
as anxious as herself. “In all probability, 
Godfrey is somewhere up-country, and the 
letter will have to be forwarded on to0.him.” 

This surmise proved correst;for #wo mails 
came in without bringing th answer, 
and Katie was beginning to . 

Moreover, as the summer 
Madeline grew more and more fragile, and 
the flash on her cheek deepened to a brilliant 
crimson, that would have been most beautifal 
if it had not besn so terribly suggestive. 

A doctor was called in, who ex i 
but he declared there was no organio disease 
—nothing that his stethoscope could discover, 
or his medicine reach. She wanted tone—she 
was below par; perhaps a change of air to the 
sea might do her good, 

So in October the Trehernes—baby included 
—and their guest went to Brighton; but 
neither the journey nor the sea-breeze seemed 
to have any effets on Madeline, who was as 
quiet and listless as ever. 

** You are taking a great deal of trouble on 
my acconrt,” she said, gratéfully one day to 
Katie, after they had been at Brighton rather 
more than s fortnight. “I don't think I 
deserve all your kindness 1” 

“My dear!" Katie cried, impulsively, with 
tears in her eyes, “‘ when I see you going about 
like this—a a of your old self—I feel I’ara 
a mntderess |” 

What nonsense, Katie!” 

‘It's nob nonsense! it’s the miserable 
trath! It was through me you married 


‘Godfrey Vane! and it’s through him you are 


so uthappy!” 

Madeline drew herself up quickly, and her 

eyes flashed. 
_ “Nol” ahe.exclaimed, with a, strange thrill 
in her.voies, ‘He is mot to-blame! I have 
been in:fanltall thr ; and I have norighté 
to complain df retribution hag seized: me! Do 
you know,” she added, with asad smile, I 
often think that Fate bas a grudge against 
me, for everything I haye to do with seems to 
turn out badly! I am dreadfully tired of it 
all, Katie! Sometimes when I lie down at 
nigltt I deel inelined to pray that I may never 
wale wp again |” 

Katie choked back the tears that, in spite 
of ber endeavours, wonld spring to her eyes, 
and busied hereelf in pouring ont the glass of 
port wime that she insistedon Madeline drink- 
ing evety morning. 

After this ceremony was over she started 
the young git] ont fore drive with Jack, and 
then sat down in front of the fire, and Jost 
herself :in a reverie that, +0 judge from ‘her 
face, was far from being pleasant. 

She was aroused by the opening of tho door, 
and @ servant announced, — 

“ Captain ‘Vane, it you please, ma’am'! ” 

She sprang from ber‘ cbair, and faced him ; 
and her surprise and relief was £0 grewt, that 





almost for the first time in her life Katie lost 
her tongue, 

Yes, is was Godfrey !—bronzed and bearded, 
and older looking, but still the same hand- 
some, blue-syed Godfrey of old; and Katie’s 
delight at seeing him was so great that she 
afterwards told her husband her first impulse 
was #0 kier him | 

* Then why, in the name of goodness, didn’s 
you do so?’’ phiegmatically replied Jack. 

“Oh!” she cried, at last, seizing his hand, 
and half laughing, half orying, ‘‘ thank 
Heaven, you have come! I was beginning to 
—— of ever setting eyes on you again!” 

6 smiled gravely, and led her to a couch, 
when he seated himself beside her. 

* Yes,” he said, ‘I have come; but it was 
not without ® severe struggle!” 

“Not when I told you how ill your wife 
was?" 

His eyes fall, thongh his face became clouded 
over with visible anxiety. 

“Ts she really ill?” he said, in a low voice, 
“or was % ouly———” 


He ‘and Katie said quickly, — 
“ A-ruge Of ming, would you say, to bring 
you back? No, y. I confess I would 
at sucha ruse if it had 


ent suggested to bus, in thi t 
me; but, in this case, it is 
the trath. Madeline is reaily ili!” 

‘| Where is she 7" 

“Jack has taken her out for a drive, but 
they will be back in half-an-hour's time, I+ 
tires her to be out too long.” 

a she know that you wrote to me?” 

“ Q ’ 

Then why do you think my presence wiil 
do her any good?” 

Katie turned upon him with some impa- 
tience, 
“Don’’ ask foolish questions, Godfrey 
Vane! Why do you think flowers like sun- 
shine? Beoanee it is their nature. Why do 
women want love? Becausosit is their nature 
too. I tell you Madeline is simply dying of 
love for you !"’ 

He started violently, then shook his head. 

‘* You are miataken, Mrs, Treherne. So far 
from Madeline caring for me, she told me with 
her own lips that my presence was so distaste- 
fal to her shat nothing shouid ever induce ker 
to live under the same roof with me. That 
does not look jike love, does it?” 

Katie did not attempt ¢0.conceal her puzzled 
wondérment, but she stuck to her point. 

“T know nothing of that. As I told yon, 
Madeline has not taken me into her confidence 
with regard‘to the relations existing between 
youand her; but I can see as far as mont 
people, and I teli you again ske joves you. 
By-the-way, I suppose you know all abont 
— fister's trial?” with an abrupt change of 
Bubject. 

Godfrey's face flushed a deep dark red. 

“Yes; but I knew nothing of it until ¢he 
trial was over. Poor Keziah |” 

“ You suspected her guilt from the begin- 
ning?” 

“Notfrom the very beginning, but from 
the day I myself was released—ithe day Keziah 
was taken ont'of court in a fit of hysterics, 
Something she said then gave me an inkling of 
the truth, and later on I was aure of it.” 

“ Tieat was the reason you would not let 
Garlick go on with his investigation ?”’ 

He bowed assentingly, without raising his 


eyes. 
“ You ares brave man, Godfrey, bus you 
are & stupid ome! * said Katie ,with the re- 
dam@our that occasionally distin. 

guished her. ‘‘ You should have been per- 
feotly open with your wife, and then a good 
many of these complications might have been 


avoided, However, it's no good talking of|q 


noe now. I hope even yet there may be time 
or you to repair your error.’ 

He seemed not to hear her. is hands 
were clasped on his knees, and ‘his eyes fixed 
on the floor. Interrupting his hostess un- 
ceremonioasly, he #aid,— 

“Is Madeline so illas you would have mo 
believe?" 


* You shali jadge for yourself preeently, but 
I must prepare her for your arrival. I dare 
not let her see you too suddenly, for fear of the 
shock.” 

Again Mrs, Troherne wre interrupted, but 
this time it was not by Godfrey. 

The door had opened while she was speaking, 
and Madeline herself stood on the threshold— 
Madeline, with a face as white ay maythorn 
blossoms, and with great dark eyes fall of 
passionate longing and anxiety. 

She bad come in from her drive earlier than 
usual, and on the hall table she had scen a hat 
and stick—e stick with a curious silver handle, 
that she ised immediately. 

Without giving herself time for thought she 
had opened the door of the morning-room, 
and there she stood, wrapped in the rich fars 
that Godfsey himself had bought her, her two 
hands pressed convuisively across her bosom, 
her breath coming and going with fluttering 
rapidity, her lips parted, but no word issuing 
from them. 

Katie'took in the situation at a glance, A 
orieis had been brought about withont her 
intervention, and ail she could do now was to 
let things take their chance. 

She got up, and drew Madeline a little 
forward; then she left ithe room, closing the 
door after ‘her. 

* * * * * 

Fora few seconds they stood still, and faced 
each other—these two, who had knelt at the 
altar eide by side and pligbted their troth, 
whilé love had mocked them from afar. 

Since then oceans had rolied between them, 
and eath had thought never to set eyes on the 
other sgain. Now, oncs more, Fate had 
brought them together for the fast time. If 
they parted now it would be for all eternity. 

Godfrey taw that Mrs. Treherne had not 
been deceiving him when ahe said his wife wae 
ill; for he—even botter than thoze who had 
been constantly with her—saw how aliered 
she was. 

And yet, never in her life had Madeline 
looked more lovsly than as she stood thera on 
the threshold, held by a spell of silence which 
she had no power to break, even while her 
heart was beating one great peoin of joy at 
once more beholding him. 

How handsome he was, how brave, how 
noble! And to think that she had ever 
doubted him ! 

‘‘ Madeline |” 

At the sound of his voios uttering ber name 
the spell was broken, and she eprang forwards, 
and fell at his feet, holding up her hands in 
piteons entreaty. 

“Oh! Godfrey—burband—forgive me, Tor- 
giva me!” 

With a strange look in hia eyes, Godfrey 
raised her, and then held her at arm's length, 
while he gazed earnestly into her face, 

‘Forgive yon, Madeline!" he repeated, 
restraining himself by « gzveat effort. “ What 
have Lto forgive? Tho fact that you believed 
me. guilty of the murder when my own con- 
duct was my worst accuser?” 

‘Not that—ch, never that!’’ she cried, 
excitedly. ‘I knew you were innocent of 
Luke Chalmers’ death!” 

‘* You knew I was inncesnt!'’ he repeated, 
in amazement. ‘* Why, then, did you send me 
from you?” 

It waa her turn to ioék amazed now. Did 
he not know of what she had really suspected 
him? 

Then, inas few words as possible, she told 
him of Sir Richard's letter, aud the confirma. 
tion given to-it by Harnshaw. 

Belf controlled as he was, Godfrey could not 
uite master his indignant rage at the double- 
dyed treachery of the man. 

“Te villain |”? be mattered. “I under. 
stand everything now, My uncle's condact, 
my divinheritance—all! And it is him I have 
to thank fort.” He was silent for awhile, his 
hands till holding his wife's arms. Then he 
locked at ber, and bis face softened, ‘So 





that was why you @ent me away, Madeline, 
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[x00 MAY AS WELL TELL ALL, NOW MATTERS HAVE GONE so FAR!" SAID MISS BYRNE } 


because you thought I was as bad as Earn. 
shaw himself ?” 

She said nothing, but the lovely head 
drooped lower and lower. A sudden pang rent 
Godfrey's heart as the conviction of how 
fragile she looked came upon him. 

He led her toa chair, then knelt in front of 
her, taking her two hands in bis. 

‘* Listen, Madeline,” he said, in a low, terse 
voice. ‘I owe youa confession. It is quite 
true that I was taken captive by Ellen Chal- 
mers’ beauty, and—as much through having 
nothing to do as anything elee—I made love 
to her, and asked her to marry me, but it is 
equally true that I was very much relieved 
when she refused to take me at my word. My 
passion for her was a fancy, an infatuation— 
never love. It was reserved for another 
woman to teach me the real meaning of 
love!" 

She lifted her head quickly, and all the 
sweet, red colour died from her face. Her 
hands, as they lay in his, grew suddenly chill. 
He bent down and kissed them. 

“Bball I tell you who that other woman 
was, Madeline? It was yourself—your own 
sweet, brave, innocent self! Ah, darling! did 
you really think I should have been mean 
enough to take advantage of your generosity if 
I had not been tempted by something stronger 
than fear of the perilous position in which I 
was placed? Even as it was, I felt I had no 
right to marry you; but I had grown to love 
you 80 dearly that the temptation was too 
strong for me, andI said to myself, ‘She is 
heartwhole yet, and it shall be mine to teach 
her the meaning of love,’ and so I would have 
taught you, Madeline, ifi—-—” 

It was she who interrupted him, her cheeks 
all lovely with rosy bloshes, her eyes lumi- 
nous a6 stars in the purple depths of a summer 
sky, her lips quivering with emotion, 

‘If I had not learned the lesson already, 


Godfrey!” He looked at ber a moment as if 


not understanding ; then his face became trane- 





figured, and he strained her to bis breast with 
& passionate gladness, too deep to find ex- 
pression in words, 


They had been married ever twelve months, | 


and this was the first time their lips had ever 
touched, but it seemed to both that all the past 
was redeemed in that one caress ! 

a * 


Godfrey took his wife away to the south of 
France, and there, encompassed with devotion, 
surrounded by all the luxuries that wealth 
could give, or love devise, the lightness came 
back to her step, and the natural healthfal red 
to her cheeks. She had been dying for the 
simple reason that she did not care to live ; but 
now all that was changed—the world itself 
was changed, and life glorified by the splen- 
dour of Godfrey's love! 

What a life it was there in the sunny South, 
amongat the fiowers and the verdure, under 
azure skies, by the shore of the blue Mediter- 
ranean! j Sometimes Madeline doubted 
whether it was really herself—really the little, 
lonely, unloved girl whom Sir Richard Vane 
had made heiress of Deepdene! Her very 
identity was changed; and, sometimes, when 
she caught sight of her radiant, flower face in 
the glass, she would stay and look at it, with a 
soft, little laugh of delighted surprise, while she 
thought of the wan, pinched features that used 
to look back at her from the mirror at 
Brackendale, before Godfrey came ! 

* We will stay here all the winter! " Godfrsy 
said, “for our honeymoon, We deserve a 
longer honeymoon that other people, because 
we had to postpone it so long, and then in the 
spring we will go back to Deepdene.”’ 

And so, when the leaves were all young and 
fresh and green, and Deepdene looked its best, 
its new master and mistress returned—a 
triumphant return, involving arches, and 
banners, and flower-strewn pathway, and 
bands of music, and crowds of enthusiastic 
tenants, all esger to catch a glimpse of the 
bride and bridegroom. 





‘‘A handsome pair,” they said, proudly,. 
‘‘as handsome a as you'll find in the 
three counties. If they’re as good as their 
looks, we sball have nothing to complain of.” 

And there, in the hall, stood Katie and Jack. 
Treherne—the latter with a small fiuffy-haired 
young person on one of his brawny shoulders 
—ready to welcome the wanderers back totheir 
home, Katie looked more like a Dresden 
China Shepherdess than ever—except that 
tears of joy were in her blue eyes, and tears 
are weaknesces never indulged in by Dresden 
shepherdesses ! 

And so we will leave them with a happy 
future stretchicrg before them, and e. 
radiance of love about their path. Allthe ugly 
shadows are chased away. Doctor Earnshaw’s 
dark face is seen no more in Deepeene; and 
although up to ihe present, Keziah Byrne has 
resolutely refused to pay a visit to her 
brother’s house, Madeline does not despair cf 
softening her ancient heart now that she has 
ceased to be ‘‘ Hernzss or Dexrprns!” 


(THE END.) 


—— 











Tue average rate of a sailing vessel in 
making a passage may be estimated at 100 
nautical miles per day, and that of a steam 
vessel at 200 nautical miles per day. 

A nove door, especially intended for the: 
economy of space, has just been patented. 
The door isan adaption of the principle of 
the roller.top desk and cover, and consists of 
& series of slates about one and one-half inches 
wide and three quarters of an inch thick, 
jointed together by wooden spindles, one re- 
volving within another. In the roller-top desk 
the slates are joined by ribbons of steel oz 
canvas. When the door is opened it is wound 
upon @ spiral drum at the top and bottom, and 
all is enclosed within the door casing. A 
three-foot door winds up in a roll seven inches 
in diameter, 
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[GABRIELLE WAS SITTING ON THE TWISTED ROOTS OF AN OLD OAK 1] 


a, 
NOVELETTE—concluded.} 


THE MYSTERY OF MADAME 
MALVAISON. 


ON 


CHAPTER IV. 


‘* Oh deep eyes, 
Darker and softer than the bluest dusk 
Of August violets darker and deep, 
Like crystal fathomless lakes in summer noon ; 
Oh! sad, sweet longing smile.” 


Four days later Madame Malvaison arrived 
at the Dower House, accompanied by Mrs, 
Morris and her husband, a brace of smart- 
looking maid-servants, a little dog, » monkey, 
a squirrel, and a big Persian cat, besides a 
heap of boxes and packing. cases. 

The Verrals wereinformed of her arrival by 
‘* Master ” Clough, the old man who had been 
put into the house with his wife to take care of 
it till is was let, and who came to tell them 
that the strange lady had offered to employ 
him as gardener if he chose to take the post, 
and that he was not averse to it, if they 
didn't mind; and as “Mus” Verral, as he 
called Paul, didn’t mind in the least, the old 
= went off gaily forthwith to be installed as 
Madame Malvaison’s gardener, and to potter 
about amid the weeds and riotously luxurious 
blooms in the quaint garden. 

‘‘T suppose we must call on her,” remarked 
Mrs, Verral, just a trifle reluctantly, when 
their tenant had occupied the house exactly 
one week. 

_ “Certainly we must,” cried Gertie, viva- 
ciously, ‘‘1¢ would be horribly rude on our 
part not to do so. Besides, I am dying to 
see what she is like!” 

“ Curiosity killed the cat, Gertie! ’’ laughed 
her brother. 

“Well, it won't kill me," she retorted, 
“and I daresay you are as anxious to see 


Py: as Tam; only, manlike, you won't own to 
i a 


osity with regard to this lady, or any desire to 
see her, Most probably, she is old and ugly, 
and yellow as a guinea.” 

“Oh, Paul! ” exclaimed Phyllis. 

‘‘ Well, my dear, what is the matter ?” 

“Clough told Jane she is as lovely as an 
angel!” 

‘Oh, rubbish ! What does an old fellow 
like Clough know about it. He thinks a soare- 
crow in a cornfield lovely.” 

‘* Wellcome and jadge for yourself!” laughed 
Gertie. ‘‘ We are going to call there this after- 
noon. You ought to come too.” 

‘* Thank you, I’d much rather not,’’ rejoined 
Paul, with a grimace, * I'll leave the enjoyment 
of calling on our tenant to you, my dears!” 

“ You really ought to come, dear |!’ expostu- 
lated his mother gently, ‘She is your 
tenant!” 

“TI won't dispute the honour with you, 
mater. You shall have all the glory to your- 
self,” and laughing, as usual in his gay, care- 
less way, he walked off to lounge on the summit 
of the sun. smitten downs and think of the beau- 
tifal stranger whose dog he had rescued from 
Pincher’s ravening jaw. 

When the shadows were beginning to 
lengthen a little, and the early and well be- 
haved rooks to fly homeward, Mrs. Verral, 
Gertie and Phyllis set out to walk to the 
Dower House, to pay their first visit to 
Madame Malvaison. Gertie talked of nothin 
else eave their tenant the whole way there, an 
Mrs. Verral responded rather languidly to her 


versation gaily. But to-day there was a 
cloud over the bright, piquante face, a shadow 
lingering in the soft brown, eyes. She was dis- 
trait and listless—altogether unlike her gay, 
happy self, 

Gertie’s chatter only ceased when they stood ! 











lively sallies,while Phyllis was strangely silent, | 
for generally she bore her share of the con. | 





before the coffin-lid-like door, which was shut; 
though every window in the house was thrown 


“ No, I can’t honestly say I feel any curi- | wide, as though to admit as much of the sun-- 


shine and the sweet, balmy summer air as 
possible, 

The door was opened by Morris, who 
ushered them at once into the drawing-room, 
which was as much changed as if the wand of 
& magician had been waved over it. The cold 
white-and-gold chairs and tapestried couches 
were covered with pale.terracotta coloured 
Indian silk, and the same soft material was 
artistically draped around the hideous mirrors. 
Little occasional tables of the last fashion were 
dotted about here and there, and fancy stools, 
and jardiniéres, full of lovely flowering plants, 
while cut flowers were in bowls and vases, and 
specimen glasses in such profusion that they 
made the room look like a conservatory. 
grand piano stood near the window; an easel 
draped in terracotta plush, on which stood the 
sketch of a lovely female head, stood opposite, 
and the polished floor was nearly covered with 
splendid white far rugs; while the chintz 
curtains, made and hung up by Gertie, were 
replaced by rich plush ones, that lent an air 
of comfort and cosiness to the room, and the 
fireplace was also draped with it. é 

‘‘ She must be very rich!” murmured Gertie, 
in an audible whisper, ‘‘ and she certainly has 
good taste, hasn’t she, mother? Those 
draperies are most artistic!” and her critical 
eyet rested in a satisfied way on the soft rich, 
silky folds. 

“Yes,” assented Mrs, Verral, rather coldly, 
as she sat very upright in her chair, looking 
the handsome aristocrat all over, and feeling & 
glow of haughty pride come over her ag she 
waited to meet this unknown tenant, who, for 
all she knew, might be a wolf that ske bad 
foolishly let into her sheep fold, and who migh’ 
rend and devour her lambs. 

“Lucky thing the place is let to ruch & 
tenant!” went on Gertie, sppraisirg thevalce 
of everything mentally. 
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‘*The flowers are lovely!" said Phyllis. 
‘t Perhaps she is like the flowers?’ and as she 
spoke the door opened softly, and a tall, finely- 
figured woman entered, 

A woman above the average height, with 
sloping shoulders, and a pecniiarly graceful 
way of moving, despite that inher movements 
there was something sinuous and almost ocat- 
like. Her head was set regally on a rounded 
white throat, and was crowned with hair the 
colour of rips corn. Her eyes were of the deep- 
est, darkest blue, fringed with long black 
iashes, and fall of intense melancholy. Her 
brows were also black, and in startling con- 
traet to ber skin, which wasof the clear waxen 
palier of a stephanotis blossom; her features 
were Olagsically regular,and her motth most 
beautiful. She was dressed in a long sweeping 
robe of some thin black material, confined at 
the waist by a silver snake with sapphire eyes, 
and bracelets of the same curious flexible, 
enalélike pattern clasped her wrists. She 
came forward slowly; s little amile, that 
intensified the melancholy took in her eyes, 
flickering about her lips,as @he took Mrs, 
Verral’s extended hand, and then Gertie’s and 
Phylis's, 

“This ig most kind!” she said, in a soft, 
low voice, fall of aweet, gad music. ‘‘I am 80 
glad to see.you.”’ 

“Thanks,” rejdimed Mrs. Verral, just the 
least thing im #he world disconcerted by the 
aristocratic ama thoroughbred appearance of 
her tenant. ‘We would have come to call on 
you before, only we thought you wonld rather 
be left N¥ peace to conclude your arrangements 
here.”’ 


“My people have been busy,” she 
acknowledged, with a tittle pre bend of 
the beautifal head; ‘* but I must admit that I 
have done little save superintend matters and 
give orders.” 

“ Your orders have been well carried out,’ 
emiled Gertie. 

‘I am glad you think so,” rejoined Madame 
Malvaison, giving her a grateful glance from 
thoze sad, strange, inscrutable eyes. ‘' Morris 
and her husband worked very hard to carry 
out my ideas, and they deserve all the credit. 
I only looked on. I am really a very lazy 
woman,” ‘turning to Mrs. Verral with a 
charming gesture of the long, white, waxen- 
like hands. ‘‘I never exert myself if I can 
help it. I dislike exertion excessively.” 

* Indeed!’ remarked Mra. Verral, a trifle 
odidiy—for being an exceedingly active, basy 
woman herself she did not at afl approve of 
others being idle and iner?. 

Yes. I like a soft couch and an interest- 
ing book better than anything else.” 

“Then I sappoee you don't tide, Madame 
Malvaison ?’’ inquired Miss Verral, in a very 
friendly way, to make tp for ‘her ‘mother’s 
colfiness. 

“No. I never cared for it. 
exertion, too fatiguing.” 

‘Nor play tennis?” 

“No. I bave never éven had a racquet in 
my hand. It is too boisterous and rapid a 
gare for me.” 

*Yes; if-you don’t care for exertion,” and 
Gertie, looking at her, could not fancy that 
tall, gracefaol figure flying hither and thither 
afier a tennis ball with wildly flourished arms 
and s liberal display. of ankle. 

“T like driving.” 

‘Yes. Have you any horses with you?” 

“Only two ponies,” 

*' The stables here would hold a good many 
more.” 

‘They would, indeed. They are.aplendid!"’ 

“ Yon have already had wonders worked in 
the garden !"’ said Phyllis, timidly, who had 
been regarding the beautifal woman witha 
sort of awe mingled with fear—a fear that 
Paul, her Paul, should be bewitched by the 
lovely face. 

Do you think so? That oldman, Clough, 
is"a steady worker. The difficulty is to get 
him oe stop, I fear he will kill himself with 
work,” 


Too much 


“He is very hardy,”’ put in Mrs. Verral, 
fesling she must say something. 

‘He looks so, and yet at his age ib seems 
hard that he should be obliged to work.” 

“There are many older than he in the 
feinking that “possibly. thels nicht 

possibly ¢ tenant might 

interest herself in charitable work. 

*“ Really. You surprise me!" 

** The people are very poor abont here, and 
there are not many to help them. The nearest 


neighbour, Hawtrey, of Bourne End, is two 
niles farther on.”’ 

“Indeed 1" said Madame Malvaison, 
youm wigenears are not Mey to diteaes 
your rs ate no 
er ge wy shes 

“2 We don’t seo a great deal.of them.” 


put in ur "Tena ot ho, : oa 7 

rs. Verral. “ mot 
fied it dull after Paris?” _ 

“Mo, I shall like it,” 7 


gay French capital.” 

“Yes, a pleasant = es aul 
my youth in a country place as ; 
secluded as this, and it is just what I iS | 
in. I love the bees and the birds, and 
flowers," and Madame's lovely ayes 
@way over the sunlit waters that 





thought you liked flowers!” 
Phyllis, wishing to be polite #0 Paul's 
and yet feeling that pain at her heats grow 
keener every minute ; for how could any man 
look on this woman's perfeghfane unuroved ? 

‘Yes. It is easy to think thas,” emiled 
Madame. ‘'I like to make my room as much 
like a bower as ible.” 

“It is lovely!’ murmured the girl, who 
loved Paul, realising what s charming back- 
ground those red, yellow, and white roses 
made for that beautiful, queenly, blonde head. 

“T trast you found my references in Paris 
satisfactory ?7”’ said the tenant of the Dower 
House, with curious suddenness, turning to 
ain Verral, and fixing her dark eyes intently 
on er, 

‘‘Oh, yes, quite !'’ responded the widow, a 
trifle surprised by the abrupt way in which 
this. question was asked. 

“T trast in every way?” pursued the 
other, 

‘In every way, thanks!" responded Mrs. 
vom more graciously than she had yet 
spoken. 

“Tam so glad!” exelaimed Madame, with 
& sigh that was ialmosta gasp. ‘Lilike the 
place so much. ‘It ds secluded, peacefa!, 


pretty. Exactly what I wished to find. 1 
want to stay here. I:do not ——? roam. 
+ is #0 


ing about from place to place, 
wretched. It makes‘me utterly miserable!” 
and to the surprise of“ her guests, Madame 
Malvaison raised a dainty handkerchitf to 
her eyes, and sobbed audibly. 

‘*Oh, we hope you will stay here:a long 
time!” said Gertie, quickly ; and as she’ 
the door opened, and Morris glided in up to 
her mistrese’s side. 

“Ona servi, Madame," she said, fixing her 
eyes on her mistress, who, withdrawing the 
handkerchief, met that gaze, and seemed 
instantly to recollect and control herself. 

‘* Pardon my exhibition of weakness?” #he 
murmured, to Mrs. Verral. “I—I—am not 
war strong, and my lonely life—here—has— 
. =e little on my nerves, charming though 

‘Qh, pray don't mention it!” replied Mrs. 
Vergal. ‘‘ Your maid told me you were not 
strong. I trust the fine air here will 


strengthen you. 
“Thanks, I have no doubt it will. This: 





“You will find it great change from. the /eups nnd cakes, 








gently ‘neath the touch of the summer wind. 


way. ‘Morris tells me it is ready in the 
dining room,” and she led the way thither, 
and was greeted by a little fluffy white dog, 
that climbed up to its mistresse’s arms by 
clinging on to her skirts in a wonderful way, 
while a splendid Persian cat came and rubbad 
itself against her feet, amd a tiny marmoset 
monkey and a equirrel, who occupied a large 
cage near the window, showed evident signs of 
delight at seeing her, and flung themselves 
against the wires @f #he cage in their en- 
deavours to get to her, 

“Thope you do mob mind animals?” she 
said, turning to her and osressing the 


animals, 
“Tsee, How delighttal is must be to fazm, 
as I bear do!” observed Madame, as she 


markets. 

“Then may I to have my things from 
farm?” asi the tenams, inquiringly. 
“I should so much prefer it #2 having them 

from town, Cream, eggs, and butter 
are 20 @elightfully fresh when one gets them 
from a neighbouring farm !”’ 
“Oh, yes,” returned the irrepressible 
Gertie, ‘we shall be very glad to send you 
anything you want if you send us # list over 
by Clough!" 
“'Phanks!" said the tenant, feeding the 
little dog with a sweet biscuit. 

Daring this conversation Mrs. Verral sat 
rigidly upright, never uttering | word. It 
wae gall and wormwood to her pride. 

Wasn’t it bad enough that she should have 
to let the Dower House, and now for the ten- 
ant to ask to have her butter and eggs sent 
from The Dene, just as though they kepta 
cheesemonger’s shop? Oh, it was horrible! 
She felt herself. choking with indignation, and 
rose to go the moment she had finished her 
cup of tea. q 

‘“‘Then I am to understand,” she said, 
stiffly, as she shook hands with Madame Mal- 
vaison, “that you are quite satisfied with 
the Dower House?” 

“ Quite,” returned the tenant, warmly. “I 
am‘ more than satizfied—charmed with it!” 

“Tam glad to hear f¢!"’ declared the widow, 
with a look and manner that belied her words, 
as-she swept ont into the glow and brilliance 
of the summer sunshine, 

« My dearest, thou must be carefal,” said 
the Frenchwoman, watningly, as she heard 
her husband shat ¢he hall-door on the depart- 
ing visitors. 

“ Yes, yes, Morris. I know I must be very 
oa ’ egreed Madame, with hysterical 
haste. “I—I—was not very foolish, was I, 
ma Nourriee?™daying one waxen hand im- 

loringly on her coOmpenion’s arm. 
, “Ht iooke a leetle extraordinaire, ma la plus 
chére,” retarmned Mrs, Morris. “ I¢ weel not 
do for thetlady, Madame Verral, to savpect. 
Bhe not like you mech.” 

“No? ‘Why do’you think that?” a 

* Prom de way she look at you. She is 
half weeling to think there is something: wrong 
with you, chérie.” . 

“‘ And the others? ” asked her mistress, with 
feverish haste, 

‘*De pretty young lady was dazzled. She 
stare a} you ver moch. Deozsr likes money, 


house is s0 charmingly situated. The breeze’) therefore likes you |” 
blows straight off the sea, and comes into the 
rooms leden with the aweet, salt freshness of 
the water.” 

ti Yes,”’ 

‘** You must let me give you some tea!” she 


* Thank Heaven, that even one is favour- 
able to me. I do want to stay here so much. 
It enits me—it is so quiet and peaceful, s0 
secluded. I feel safe here, nurse!” looking at 
the women with a queer, startled expression 





said, the next moment, in her usual graceful 


in her deep blue eyes, ‘Safe ! You under- 
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stand!" with a lacgh that rang weirdly 
through fhe room. “ Safe, safe! away from 
everyone, It seems like the end of the 
world!” : 

ss Yes, You are safe here," rejoined Morris, 
soothingly, patting the hand that lay on her 
arm, “Quite safe, and we shall be very 
wappy amongst Ge flowers, with de dog, and 
de animals, and your psinting—very happy!” 
And the maid went on chatting gaily till her 
mistress had recovered her usual aspect, and 
seemed calm and content. 


CHAPTERY. 
* You came, and the sun came after, 
And the green grew golden above, 
And the meadow-sweet shook with laughter, 
And the flower-flags lightened with love.” 


“Wein, mater, what news of your ogress 
ot the Castle? asked Jack that evening, ad 
he took his place at the foot of the table, and 
began to carve a fowl. 

‘*My dear Paul, what a disgraceful way to 
speak of our tenant!” said Gertie, with mock 
gravity. 

‘*Tgn’s she an ogress, then ?'’ demanded the 
young man, with that smile that lit up his 
fee sc pleasantly. 

‘I think she is the moet beautifal woman 
I have. ever seen! ’’ said his mother with half 
relnotant, yet involantary admiration. 

“ Really?” questioned the master of The 
Dene, pausing for the space of a second from 
bis occupation of diseecting the biped, to look 
up at hia vis-d-vis, and cee if she were really in 
earnest, 

*' Yes,” she admitted, still reluctantly, feel- 
ing an unaccountable desire not to praise this 
woman before her son, and yet being impelied 
+0 'do aa. 

‘ “Sheisvery lovely 1” said Phyllis, in a low 

one. 

‘*Here, here’ cried Paml; upsetting: the 
gravy on tothe cloth in his excitement. ‘‘ The 
eighth wonder in the world. One young woman 
actually admitting that another is good-look. 
ing. By the way, though, is Madame Mal. 
waison young, or only a splendid ruin?” 

‘‘ Yon had better go to the Dower House, 
and judge for yourself!'’ remarked Gertie, 


dryly. 

‘‘No, Paul need not do that,’’ said his 
roother, very hastily, “ we oan tell him all he 
wants to know!” 

‘'Go shead then, mater, and let me hear 
exactly what you think her age is?”’ 

ee between five-and-twenty and 
thirty.’’ 

‘ Big or little?” he queried, as he lifted a 
fommiug tankard of home-brewed, nut-brown 
ale to bis lips. 

“She is a tall woman, taller than I am, and 
finely developed.’’ 

** Dark or fair?” 

‘' Very fair.” 

‘‘ With the exception of her eyebrows and 
lashes, which are black,” pat in Gertie, 

‘‘And her hair?” aseked Paul, with less 
banter and more seriousness, for the beantifal 
stranger who hed interested bir so much was 
big and fsiz, and he remembered having 
noticed the extraordinary length of her leshea, 
which made a dusky line on her fair cheek. 
Could she and bis tenant be one and the same 
person, he wordered ? 

“‘Golden,” cried Miss Verral. 

“ Dyed?” he queried, with a return te the 
cynical manner. 

“Qh, no!” exclaimed Phyllis, as though 
shooked at the mere idea of those beantifal 
sresses being indebted for their sheen and 
brightness to the perfamer's art. 

* Oertainly not,” said his sister, decidedly, 
‘Td is natural, jast the colour of ripened corn, 
and such masses of it! It must come below 
her beng when unbound,” 

‘ our tenant ia a suceess in every way. 
bh, mater?” looking across at his notions 
through the feathery fronds of a fern that 
decorated the centre of the table. 





“T cannot ssy, my dear!” she returned, 
with unwonted gravity. ‘Time alone will 
show that,” 

‘* Well, really, mother,” said Miss Verral, 
with a little sharpness, ‘I don’t know what 
more you want. She bas paid a year’s rent 
in advance, she has put some lovely farniture 
and ornaments into the house, and surely you 
can’t deny that she is very beautifal, and a 
perfect lady?" 

‘No, I cannot deny that, and yet,” said 
Mrs. Verral, with some slight hesitation, 
‘there is something curious about her—an 
intangible something that one knows, feels is 
there, and yet cannot take hold of.” 

‘‘Oh, nonsense, mother!" exclaimed Ger- 
trude. ‘I think she is perfect!” 

“Granny is right, I think,’ chimed in 
Phyllis, who could not bear to hear her dearly- 
loved cousin and benefactress contradicted. 
‘* There is something curious about Madame 
Malvaison. Her manner is excitable, aud 
there is a startled look in her eyes now and 
then that strikes one as strange.” 

‘Tt appears, Phyllis, as though you studied 
her rather closely?” remarked Gertie. 

“Yes, I did,” acknowledged the girl. 

‘' What a storm in a tea-oap onr tenant has 
raised,” langhed Paul. ‘‘ Here comes Benson!” 
seeing the young farmer’s burly figure loom in 
the distance, as he glanced out through the 


long French windows that stood open to let in| 


the cool, flower-scented evening air, ‘You 
had better repeat it all over again for his 
benefit,” 

‘‘No, I think we have had enough of 
Madame Malvdison for to-night!” said Mrs. 
Verral, with decision, as she rose from the 
table, and went in to the drawing-room, which 
they always used in summer as a sitting-room 
in the evening. 

The tenant of the Dower Honse was dis- 
cussed no more at Verrel Dene that night; 
- nevertheless, Paul Verral’s mind was fail 
of her, 

He felt an extraordinary desire to come face 
to face with this woman, Who was described 
ag 80 beautiful, because he thought she might 
be that woman whose deep, dark eyes had 
made such an impression on him. 

He shouldered bis gun early next morning, 
declaring that he had a fancy for a rook pie, 
and meant to knock some over. Still, he did 
not go to the rookery. He wandered off 
towards the downs, where he could havea 
good view of the quaint Dower House, as it 
lay bathed in the brilliant sunlight, its many- 
pened windows twinkling like eyes; and, 
leaning his arme on the muzzle of his gun, 
stood staring at it. 

He was quite mneonscious that this attitude 
displayed his fine figure to the greatest 
advantage, and he waa also unconscious that 
& pair of eyes were studying him intently. 

Tt was only the swish, swish of a woman's 
gown on the grass, and a low grow! from the 
vagrant and irrepressible Pincher, that made 
him aware he was not alone in that lone 
spot, 

Tarning quickly, he saw coming towards 
him the beautifal stranger, more beantifal 
then ever, for there was the faintest tinge of 
rose-colour in her fair cheeks, and the wind 
had loosened the golden hair that strayed 
round her neok and ears and forehead in 
charming confusion. 

She came straight towards him, holding ont 
her hand with a emile that made her face— 
he thought—heavenly. 

“Tam sure you are Mr. Verral?” she said, 
in that sweet, musical voice he remembered 
80 well—that seemed to have left its echo in 
his heart. 

“Yes,” he assented, lifting his hat as she 
approached. “I had no idea you were my 
tenant when we met before!” 

*' Nor I that you were my landlord! Thave 
to thank you so mu¢h for letting me have the 
Dower House!” 

“It is I who ought to thank you for 
taking it, and giving us the pleasure of your 
society 1” he said, stoutly. 


‘No, no! Indeed, Iam deeply grateful to 
you!” she declared, with curious insistence. 
“T have long been seeking such « place; and 
to find it at last, and become the possessor of 
it for a time, is an inexpressible relief and 
comfort to me!" 

‘I hope yon find it comfortable ? ’ remarked 
Panl, without much originality, but feeling 
just a little confased in the presence of this 
beautiful woman, whose face was as lovely as 
& poet's dream ! 

“ Yes, it is charming! I only regret that 
there is no conservatory. I am so fond of 
flowers! It wonld be a constant source of 
pleasure and amusement to me in the winter 
as well as the summer!” 

‘A conservatory might easily be built at 
the side of the drawing.room,”’ returned the 
young man, quickly, experiencing an insane 
and altogether ridioulons desire to gratify any 
wish of his tenant, no matter how ridiculous 
or outrageous. 

‘Oh! might I build one there?” she ex- 
claimed, with evident pleasure at the idea, 
lifting her‘lovely eyes to his, sparkling as he 
had never seen them before, 

“ Certainly, if you wish. I onghé to build 
it,” he added, a moment later, gravely, won- 
dering where on earth he should get-the money 
from to do it with, ‘as it is my house, and 
you only have a tenancy of it.” 

* Ob, no, please les me do it?” she bagged, 
earnestly. ‘'I shall live such a quiet life here 
I shall not know how to get through my 
income unless I have some pes hobby to 
indulge,” 

‘Would you really prefer to do i¢ your- 
self?” he asked, fixing his frank, grey eyes on 
her face inquiring! 

‘*T would, realiy,” she responded at once, 
with unmistakable eagerness. “if I have it 
all in my own hands I oan carry ont my own 
ideas. If you did it you might wish tocarry out 
yours!” 

“TJ don’t think I shonld,” he returned, a 


‘curions ring in his voice, as his eyes stiil fixed 


on her face took in greedily every dainty de- 
tail of outline and oolonring. ‘‘Stilij, if you 
prefer to have the arrangement of the matier 
yourself, I can only say that you have a 
carte Lianche from me to do just exactly as yon 
please !’’ 

‘‘Am I right in supposing that the Dower 
House is yours, and not Mrs, Vorral’s?”’ she 
asked, with some hesitation, and the blue orbs 
she raised once more, to encounter the fixed 
gaze of his, no longer sparkled, but were fuil of 
their usual melancholy. 

‘‘ It is mine!" he said, decidedly. ‘‘ Mine to 
do just exactly what I like with. The only 
claim on it thatmy mother has is this: If I 
let The Dene, or—or—” reddening rabher at 
the thought of marriage and a wife, “if for 
apy reason I should not with her to live there, 
then I am bound, by the terms of my father’s 
will, to les my mother make her home at the 
Dower House.” 

“T gee,” said Madame Malvaison, slowly, 

‘‘ Ag far as any buildings or alterations go 
they are my affairs entirely, so a3 s00n as you 
wich you can. begin the conservatory.” 

* You are very kind!” she said, softly ; ‘' and 
will you add to your kindness by letting me 
know who are the best people in the country 
to employ, and, if I may trespass ao far on your 
time by pointing out to ms the exact spot 
where you think it should be, and its dimen. 
sion, eto,” 

“'T shall be delighted to help you in any way 
that I can!" he told her, cordially. ‘' The 
best psople are Newton & Co., of L——. They 
are thorongh in their work, and reliable.’’ 

“TI will write to them to-day; and when 
you have half.an-hour to spare, Mr, Verral, 
will you come in and give me your valuable 
assistance ato site, etc?” 

“TI won't come in now,” he said, with a 
glance at hia shooting-coat and gun; “ buns 
to-morrow afternoon, if I may, I will come 
with pluasure !” 

‘Thank you. I shall be at home all the 








afternoon,” and then she turned, and walked 
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slowly away towards the Dower House, her 
black dress making a soft frou-frow on the 
short grass, the steady sunshine gleaming on 
the golden hair, that looked like threads of 
precious metal, as it rested in a heavy coil at 
the nape of her white neck. 

Paul Verral stood gazing after her, indiffer- 
ent to the loud, noisy yaps of Pincher, who 
thought it was quite time to go towards home 
in search of some light refreshment in the 
shape of bones, and who, not being overcome 
by Madame’s beauty, saw no reason to stand 
there gazing after her. 

As to Paul, he stood there till she disap- 
peared through the gloomy portal of the old 
place; then drawing a sharp, uneven breath 
the young man walked away, feeling as though 
under a spell, a glamour which he had never 
experienced before in all his eight-and-twenty 
years. 

‘*Mother,” he said, rather abruptly, after 
luncheon was over, and Gertie and Phyllis 
had gone out to the garden to see if the 
peaches were ripening on the south wall, “I 
met our tenant on the downs this morning, 
and she stopped me to ask permission to make 
some alterations at the Dower House.” 

‘Did she, my dear?" she returned, a ring 
of surprise in her well. bred tones. 

‘Yes. She wishes to build a conservatory, 
as she is so fond of flowers.” 

7 ss TH did you give the necessary permission, 
‘aul?’ 

“Yes, mother. I gave her permission, 
There could be no possible objection to it, 
could there?” 

“No. No possible objection,” echoed Mre. 
Verral; and yet she found herself wishing 
that their tenant had not devel this fancy 
for a glass-house, and she might, possibly 
would, have felt a good deal more trepidation 
had she known that her dearly-loved son had 
made an appointment to on Madame 
Malvaison the following afternoon. 

Manlike, he said nothing about that. He 
felt & curious reluctance to discuss his tenant 
with his mother, or to mention that he was 

ing to her house. He felt intuitively that 

re, Verral did not admire Madame Malvaison 
quite as much as he did, and he wisely, though 
perhaps not quite frankly, abstained from 
informing her of his projected visit, thereby 
sparing the widow some uneasy hours, and 
keeping his secret delightfully close, and all to 
himself, which gave him a curious and un- 
common sense of pleasure. 








CHAPTER VI. 


* And then with a stroke of his shining sword 
He will slay the dragons that guard the gate, 
While the harriers fall with a swift accord, 
And he climbs the stair with step elate 
To the room of one who was doomed to wait 


verge of the cliff when he reached it, not 
even old Clough, a circumstance at which he 
was rather relieved, and the house looked 
deserted. Yet, after his pealing ring at the 
bell, answered by Mrs. Morris, he was told 
Madame was ‘‘at home,” and was ushered 
into the drawing-room, where she was loung- 
ing in an easy-shair, covered by a far rug, 
with, as usual, a perfect background of lovely 
vivid-hued blossoms. 

“ How kind of youto come!" she exclaimed, 
impulsively, rising to greet him, 

“It is kind of you to receive me,” he told 
her, a flash of pleasure rising to his bronz2d 
cheek at her welcome, which was full of a 
subtle flattery, pleasing to the masouline soul. 

*T have so few visitors. It is a pleasure to 
have some one to talk to. One cannot con- 
verse much with one’s servants.” 

a. Asa rule, they don’t prove intelleo- 


“No. Still some of them make up for their 
want of intellect by fidelity—Morris, for 
instance.” 

“Has she been with you long?" he 
inquired, interestedly, feeling he should like 
to know the history of this beautifal woman. 

‘* Ever since I came into the world. She 
was my mother's maid, then my nurse, 
and she has served me always most faithfully 
and honestly.” , 

** Qaite a treasure to possess! '’ smiled Paul, 
as he fondled little Fifine, who had crept up on 
his knee. 

“Bhe is to me,” assented Madame, with a 
little sigh. ‘‘ Ob, Fifine,” seeing the dog, ‘you 
must not torment my visitor. Let me take 
her, Mr. Verral! She will cover you with 
hairs.” 

‘It doesn’t matter,” he rejoined, with an 
utter disregard for the truth. ‘They won’s 
show on this coat.” 

“ Still, she worries you.” 

“No. Dogs never worry me, I like them 
too well.” 

“ Still, you have left yours outside,” as 
Pincher’s pitiful whines, as he scratched at 
the door, fell on her ear. 

‘* Naturally. He would make a meal of this 
little thing if he came in.” 

‘I think not. She won’t attack him again. 
At any rate, we will try the experiment,” and 


, before he could stop her she was out in the 


hall speeding towards the door. 
Bat in a moment he had followed her, and 


‘‘ Yet I should think you very often are,’’ 
and the look that accompanied it might have 
told Madame how deep the impression was 
she had made on this young man, only she 
did not see it. She was staring dreamily 
away over the sea, where white- winged 
vessels were gliding along, and the galls 
wheeled and circled, their pinions appearirg 
as though tipped with gold in the sunlight. 

** You like this room?’’ he remarked, tex- 
tatively, after a pause, during which he had 
—_ once taken his eyes off the beautiful 
‘ace. 

‘* Yes, better than any other in the honse. 
The view is charming!" 

** And it will be better when the conserya. 
tory is built?” he smiled. ‘ Won't is?” 

‘Oh, yes. Perfect then! Come and give me 
your ideas on the subject,” she said, rising ; and 
together they went out to the garden, and he, 
being a clever draughtsman, pencilled a sketch 
for her, and showed her where he though? 
it ought to bs. And after an hour, which 
passed very quickly to both, she insisted on his 


coming in and oo some tea, and as by this 
time they were excellent friends, and all stiff- 


ness between them vanished, he went into the 
dining room, where tea was served, and where 
Pincher had a 8 skirmish with the 
leviathan Persian cat, in the course of which 
he got considerably worsted, and retired under 
the table to nurse his wounds in silence, 
while his master lounged in an easy chair, 
and drank tea, and looked at his lovel 
hostess, and became every moment more an 
more & slave to her rare loveliness. 

“I wonder why she always wears black?” 
he thought, as he watched the taper waxen 
fingers flatter about the teapot. ‘I should 
like to see her in white. Wonder whether 
she'd look too biginit? No; just lovely! It 
it were something thin, that would reveal a 
glimpse of her throat and arms, warmly pink 
through the snowy folds! What a fine pro- 
file! What sweet eyes, but so sad. I should 
like to chase the shadows away! Ugh! 
He'll be a lucky man who wins her!" and 
then he pulled himself together, and listened 
to his hostess’s remarks with polite attention. 

Two days later Madame Malvaison walked 
over to The Dane to return Mrs. Verral's 
Visit. 

The afternoon was hot, and for her it was 
quite a long walk, and when she arrived she 
found they were all out; and turning rather 





came up with her as she grasped the handle 
to open it, his hand falling on hers, and he 
thrilled at the touch with a delicious sensa- 
tion, ag he touched the soft warm skin. 

‘He is very rough, Madame Malvaison, 
and ill-mannered. I think he had better not 
' come in.”’ 

“Do let him, 
out here.” 


It seems unkind to leave him 





Through the weary years—who can speak no word, 
Who can only stretch out her hands and weep, 
And laugh by turns in a strange, wild way, 
And shiver a little and sob, and creep 
To the shelt’ring arms that seem to say, 
Love, you are safe, you are mine alway, 
This is your resting-place, fall asleep!” 


Pavt had some little trouble in escaping 
from his womenfolk the next afternoon. 

Gertie wanted him to see some new fowls of 
a curious breed that had been sent to her. 
Phyllis consulted him with grave anxiety 
about Star, who had strained his leg. Mrs. 
Verral asked him to look over some accounts 
that she could not get right, and so it was full 
four o'clock before he was free to set out to 
the Dower House; and then, as he was 
keeping his visit a secret, he could not don 
decent black broadcloth and a tall hat, or 
leave Pincher, who accompanied his master 
everywhere, behind, so he was fain to make 
the best of a tweed suit, and the straw hat he 
was in the habit of wearing on sunny days, 


and to let the irrepressible one yap at his | 


heels, when he was not scurrying after ihe 
helpless bunnies. 


There was no one in the garden on the 


towards Fifine?”’ lookin 


| on hers. 


** He will not, Iam sure. Let him in,” 


‘I hope he won't abuse your confidence in 


“Bat—if he proves himself a savage! 


wearily to retrace her steps she found herself 

face to face with Paul Verral, in an old 

| shooting jacket, a gun over his shoulder, a 

| bundle of rooks in his hand, and theinevitable 
Pincher at his heels, 

‘*I am go sorry my mother is ont, Madame 
Malvaison!” he said, doffing his cap. ‘She 
and the girls have gone over to L—— on a 

: shopping expedition,” 
‘‘T am sorry, too,’ returned Madame, with 


down into the apparent sincerity. 
upraised blue orbs, and still keeping his hand 


‘¢ You will come in, though?’ he went on, 
rather eagerly, ‘‘and I will tell the servante 
to get you some tea?” 

“No, thank you. I will not come in,” she 


him,” Jaughed Verral, as she drew away and ' anawered, gently. 


| he turned the handle, letting in the terrier, 


! who leaped and fawned on his master. 


“Oh, do! No? Really not? Well, at 
least come and look at the farm buildings if 


“No, he won’t; will you, Pincher?” to the! you are not too tired!” noticing that she 
dog, who came and performed a series of | looked paler than usual. 


comical little wriggles at her feet to show his} 


gratitude. ‘ You mustn’t touch my Fifine,’ 


At first she refused, but at last allowed 
’| herself to be persuaded to go over the farm, 


as they went back to the drawing-room, hold. land showed @ great interest in all the live 


ing up 2 slender forefinger warningly. 


master, rather savagely, whereupon Pincher 


| stock, and the big, cool, dairy, with its rows 


,\the afternoon was nearly over when she . 


being endowed with more intelligence than’ began to retrace her steps to the Dower 
most of his kind, sniffed gently and defer-| House, accompanied, of course, by Paul. It 


entially at Fifine’s pink nose, and offered 


to' was a lovely evening; the western heavens 


| 
| 
| You'll go out if you do, sir,” oried his | of shallow pans, fall of rich, creamy milk ; end 
| 
| 
| 


do her no harm, lying down beside her after a 
while on the bear rug with perfect amity. 
a You see I am right!” said Madame, with 
& pretty little air of triumph. 
‘*I am sure you always are,’ returned Paul, 
courteously, 
“Qh, no! Not always,” she told him, 
sadly. ‘' Noone can always be right!" 


wore fall of a clear, golden-red light, flecked 
here and there with purple, mauve and pink 
bars of gold. . 
The soft wind that swept by was sweet with 
the perfume of many blossoms, and the fresh 
salt savour of the sea, and blew the . 
like thistledown hither and thither at its 
will, and rustled the Jong grarses, where the 
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gold-centred daisies nestled, and the om 
butteroups, and the newly-ripened grain, wit 
its embellishment of purple charlocks and 
scarlet poppies. 

The rooks, looking ruddy in the suuglow, 
were hastening homeward, and a heron was 
sailing overhead with its long legs trailing 
behind, and the larks, thrushes, finches, 
sparrows, and other denizens of the hedge- 
rows were all seeking their nests; and 1 
busy hum of the maultitudinous insects of 
summer life was growing fainter as they 
reached the Dower House. 

‘* May I come and see you again soon?” he 
asked, very eagerly, still holding the hand she 
had given him as he said adieu. 

“Yes,” was all she seemed to find to say; 
but the look she gave him from those splendid 
deep blue eyes was enough for the young man, 
and sent him home madly happy, with his 
pulses beating in riotous fashion, and his 
brain fall of fond fancies, in which his tenant 
figured largely. 

“It ig only the first step that costs,” and, 
indeed, that was the case in the acquaintance 
of Gabrielle Malvaison and Paul Verral. 

After that first visit of his to the Dower 
House three days never went by without his 
being there, and by degrees his visits became 
of daily occurrence. 

Of course it was the conservatory. At least, 
that is what he told himself. It would not do 
to let his tenant be imposed on by the work- 
people. It was hia duty, as her landlord, 
especially as she was laying out her money 
to improve his property, to see that every- 
thing was done in the best style, and without 
any unnecessary delay ; and he certainly kept 
the men at it, and got the coveted glasshouse 
finished in a marvellously short time, thereby 
gaining the fair Gabrielle’s warmest thanks, 
and by the time that was finished there was 
no longer any necessity for making excuses at 
the Dower House. 

He knew he was welcome, and would swing 
himself in at the dining-room window, soaring 
the oat and the dog, and flarrying the squirrel 
and the monkey, only to be received by their 
mistress with the most flattering and plainly. 
shown marks of pleasure. 

Mrs. Verral for a long time remained in 
happy es of her son’s frequent visits 
to his lovely tenant. She was very much 
occupied. It was harvest time, the busiest 
part of the year, and then Gertie had ac- 
cepted young Benson, and was going to be 
married to him in September; so the widow 
was occupied with this, to her, great trouble, 
and for the time did not give much thought 
to her son, and Gertie being occupied with 
‘ber trousseau and own love affairs, naturally 
did not bother her head much abont his. 

It was only Phyllis, whose eyes, sharpened 
‘to abnormal keenness by unrequited love, saw 
and understood all—understood that she had 
lost Paul, the man, who, but for the coming 
of this stranger, might one day have been her 
Jover, her husband ! 

She was too proud to say anything to show 
that she noticed how often her cousin's foot- 
Steps took the direction of the oliffa. She 
— rather have died than have uttered one 
word, 

_Alone she bore her load of misery, and 
silently repressing every sign of outward grief 
she could, 

Only it showed in her heavy eyes, languid 
step, and pale cheeks. The riante face lost a 
~y deal of its brightness, the pomegranate 
aue faded from lip and cheek. She became 
little more than the ghost of her former self; 
and yet so gay did she appear before the 
family at The Dene, so lively were her sallies, 
80 ringing her laughter, that no one thought 
it was anything more than the hot weather 
which had tried her a little. 

It was only when alone in her own room 
hat she gave vent to the pent-up anguish 
shat was consuming her like an inward fire. 

There she would fling herself face down- 








wards on the bare boards, and writhe and 
pant, while a storm of convalsive sobs shook 
the slender form, and seemed to rend her with 
their violence. 

She would pray to Heaven in most impas- 
sioned terms to let her die, and then beg with 
equal intensity to give her back her lost love— 
to let her once more be happy ! 

Her nights were full of unrest and unhappi- 
ness, and yet she was always first at the 
breakfast table—always had a smile on her 
lips, 8 gay word of greeting for her cousins. 

Still she no longer took the trouble to put on 
the bright coquettish gowns that Paul had 
often admired. Where would be the use? He 
would not notice them now. He had eyes 
only for Madame Malvaison, 

Neither did she care to go into the harvest- 
field, or sit under the heavy shocks of golden 
wheat, and watch the men as they cut down 
the ripened grain, for Paul never lingered 
there now. He would overlook the men fora 
short time, and then stroll on to the Dower 
House. 

And how eagerly the mistress of it looked 
for his coming—an eagerness that was, per- 
haps, unknown to herself, though good Nurse 
Morris saw it, and groaned inwardly with 
bitterness of spirit, for she dreaded how 
it all might end, and how it would be for her 
darling nurseling, even supposing this young 
mau did honestly love her, and was not only 


amusing himself with her mistress, as she th 


half feared. However, her fears on that point 
were ere long set at rest. 

Mr. Verral called one afternoon, and in his 
usual unceremonious fashion swung himself in 
through the dining-room window. 

Bat though the cat was there, and came to 
greet him, and the monkey and squirrel hopped 
about, and on the table Iay a piece of em- 
broidery, wrought in lifelike colours by 
Madame’s delicate fingers, there was no 
sign of her anywhere. So Paul went into the 
hall and shouted for Morris, who came up in 
no end of a harry. 

Ts your mistress not in?’ 

“No, sir,” replied the man, witha grin and 
& sorape. ‘She went out at six o'clock, and 
hasn't come back since.” 

‘*Do you know where she went?” asked 
Verral, 

‘* Bhe said she was going to Dingley Woods, 
sir,” 
‘'Is your wife with her?” inquired Paul, 
thinking it would be little use for him to take 
& long walk in search of his fair tenant if her 
almost inseparahle companion, the maid, 
were with ber— Mrs, Morris having often 
made the ‘‘odd man out" when he had met 
— walking, and he was quite of opinion 
that 

‘© Two's company, 
Three trumpery.” 


It was often, however, that Gabrielle went 
out alone, 

“No, sir! My wifeishere. But she is just 
dressing to go down to the woods, and walk 
back with Madame,” 

* Tell her I will go!” said the young man 
quickly. “I want a walk,” and without 
waiting to hear another word he turned back 
into the room, seeming to have an objection to 
going in the orthodox way, through the door, 
and swung himself out of the window, walk- 
ing off swiftly to the dark, green patch of leaf- 
age that showed where the wood ran. He 
had penetrated some way into its leafy re- 
cesses before he saw the object of his search. 

She was sitting on the twisted roots of an 
old oak, her elbows on her knees, her face sup- 
ported on the palma of her hands, and her lips 
were moving rapidly, though he could hear 
no words issue from them. The little dog 
Fifine was crouching at her feet, apparently 
terrified. 

As Paul laid his hand on her shoulder she 
sprang up with a loud scream, and stood look: 
ing at him, an expression of deadly terror in 





her blue eyes, her white lips parted, her breast 
heavin 

‘*Don’t be frightened, Gabrielle!” he said, 
quickly, astonished at this display of fear. ‘‘ It 
is only I, Paul Verral!” 

‘* Paul Verral,” she repeated in curious, 
hushed tones, and then, though suddenly re- 
membering! ‘' Ob, Mr. Verral, you startled me 
80 much, I was deep in thought. I—I did not 
know you.” 

‘Tam so sorry,” he said, penitently. ‘I did 
not mean to startle you. I thought you heard 
me coming. Will you forgive me?” 

‘* Yes, yes, of course,” she returned quickly, 
putting her bare hands into his outstretched 
ones. 

‘* You must come home at once!” he said 
authoritatively, as he felt how she trembled. 
“It is damp and cold in these woods after 
sundown, and you are 600 lightly clad ! ” look- 
ing at the thin, black dress, through the 
gauzy texture of which her arms and shoulders 
gleamed whitely. 

‘* Yes, I will come!” she said obediently, as 
he drew her hand thromgh his arm, ‘I did 
nos mean to stay out co late.” 

‘‘ You must not do it again,” he told her, 
pressing the hand resting lightly on his arm 
against his side, and she could feel the heavy 
throbs of his heart as he held it there. 

‘No, I will not,’ she whispered, with one 
shy, swift glance up into his face; and then 
walked on in silence—a sweet, subile 
silence—fall of delight to both. 

Jast as they reached the edge of the wood 
there was a zig-zag flash of lightning, 
followed by a terrific peal of thunder. Tho 
storm that had been brewing all day suddenly 
broke overhead, and as the flash dazzled 
Madame’s eyes she turned with a shriek, and 
flang herself into Paul's arms, hiding her face 
on his breast, and moaning pitifally. 

‘* Don’t be frightened, Gabrielle !”’ he said, 
soothingly. ‘‘ You are quite safe with me, Here 
under this thick bush we shail escape the rain, 
and be out of reach of the lightning!" and he 
drew her down beside him in a hollow, under- 
neath a huge bush, and soothed her with most 
tender endearments while she knelt beside him, 
hig arms around her, her face buried in his 
breast, trembling violently as each mighty 
peal broke overhead. 

To him the situation was fall of charm. He 
held in his arms the woman he adored. She 
clung to him with despairing energy ; and they 
were as much alone, as much isolated, as if 
they had been on a desert island. 

The perfume from her beautifal hair in- 
toxicated his senses every time she trembled ; 
it sent a thrill through his body. He felt mad 
when he bent down to soothe her terrors, and 
his lips rested on her cheek. 

“You are safe, my own darling, in my 
arms! Don’t tremble so!"’ he said, again 
and again; but until the thunder died away 
in the distance she continued to shiver and 
show signe of terror. 

‘‘ The storm is over now!” he said at last, 
very reluctantly, when the last vestige of the 
furious wrack had passed away. 

“Then let us. get home at once!" she 


ped. 

“Yes, dearest! Lean on me all your 
weight !"’ and he put bis arm round her, and 
almost carried her along, tall and heavy 
though she was, 

Bat Paul Verral could have carried s heavier 
weight than Gabrielle Malvaison, with his 
blood running like quicksilver through his 
veins. To him she seemed a mere feather- 
weight. 

‘*Good-night, my own beloved !"’ he mur- 
maured, passionately, as they stood at length 
on the steps of the Dower House. “ Kiss me 
once?" and he drooped his head till his lips 
lay on hers, and drew her arms about his 
throat, and held her close to him for one 
rapturous moment before the door opened, 
_ he gave her over to the care of Mrs, 

orris. 
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OHAPTER VII. 
S* Break, break, break 
At the f66t of thy crags, O sea ! 
But the tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me !” 


Pavt was at the Dower House the next 
morning before twelve o'clock. He was 
anxious to ascertain in what position he stood 
to its lovely mistress. 

There had been no asking in marriage, no 
promise given by Gabrielle ; and his hot, mad 
infatuation would not let him rest until he 
had heard from her sweet lips the words that 
would make her his for all time. 

She was sitting in a low chair by the win- 
dow, gazing out over the sea—a very favourite 
cooupation of hers, and one of which Mrs. 
Verral highly disapproved, for that energetic 
lady thought it almost sinful to sit doing 
nothing, wasting the precious minutes that 
might be profitably occupied; and she halt 
tarned as Paul entered, and then sank back in 
her chair, covering her faces with her handa, 
as though ashamed to meet hia gaz:, 

In an instant he was kneoling beside her, 
with both arms round her, 

‘*‘ Gabrisile, my dearest! don’t shrink from 
me!" he exclaimed, passionately, drawing 
her close to him, despite her feeble struggles. 
‘** You know I love you! you must have known 
it all these happy hours that we have spent 
together! I was afraid to speak before! 
afraid lest I should offend you, and lose even 
your friendship! But yesterday I could not 
control myself! I let you see all I felt for 
you! You know now, if you did not before, 
and so I speak! You will be my wife, 
dearest ! my own beloved wife?” 

“No! no!” she cried then, forcing her- 
self back a littie from him so that she could 
lock up in hia face, and he saw the lovely eyes 
were dim with tears. “Oh, Heaven! you 
don’t know what you ask!” 

“It is @ great deal,” he said, humbly, re- 
moving his arm from her waist, yet still hold. 
ing her hands. “ Sill, I thought if you loved 
me you would say ‘yes,’” and his pleading 
eyes sought hers very tenderly. 

“Tf Iloved you!” she echoed, throwing ap 
her head with a wild burst of langhter that 
1 weirdly through the long room, 
at l ” 

‘* And do you?" he asked, in a determined 
way, a8 though he meant to have an answer 
até any coat, 

“Dol? Listen, Paul Verral!’’ she said, 
with passionate intentness, that robbed her 
sweet voice of some of its music, “I love 
you madly! wildly! blindiy! I, who have 
never given a thought to any living man, 
have given my whole heart and soul to you! 
With yon, the night is day! without. you, day 
night! You are the best part of my life! 
My life outside yours is a blank! You are 
the light of it! Is that enough for you?” 
she asked, almost fiercely, raising a pair of 
blazing orbs to his, that burnt with a feverish 
light, that in cooler moments he might have 
Soom strange, but which passed unnoticed 
then. 

“I is enough for me in one way, not in 
another!” he rejoined, coolly, once more 
passing his arm round her, and this time in a 
masterfal, determined manner, for now that 
she had confessed her love he felé sure of her, 

“ What do you mean ?”’ she asked, quickly, 

“T am satisfied that you love me; bat—you 
musi be my wife!” 

“Oh! I cannot! I cannot!” she exclaimed, 
putting her bands against his breast, and 
trying to push him away. 

“You must! you shall!’ hesaid, doggedly, 

“I must not! indeed—indeed I must not!” 

“Indeed, you shall! Here,” drawing 
her up from the chair on to his breast, ‘‘ heart 

icheart, tell me that you will be- mine! "’ 

“Pani, pity me! be generous!” she mar: 
mured, brokenly, 

‘*I¢ is for you to be generous, my dearest!” 
he told her, fondly, holding her go close, in so 
passionate a way, thathe hurt her. ‘Isis for 











you to bestow upon me that which I covet 
miore than anything else on earth!" 

“I dare not! Don’t ask me!” shemosned, 
the hot tears rolling down her pale checks, 
and falling on his breast. 

‘© Whatfolly is this?" he asked, wrathfally, 
tightening his vicelike grip until she nearly 
fainted. ‘ AuvI to lose my heart’s desire for 
some childish whim of yours?” 

“It ia no whim!” she murmared, sadly. 
‘* There is an obstacle between us!” 

“Then I will surmount it!” he said, 
masterfally. 

“ There—isz—something I ought to—tell— 
you!” she went on, hesitatingly, ‘‘ something 
that would make you dread and fear me!" 

“Then don't tell is me!" he said at once. 
“Your past is your own. I do not aeek to 
know it. I wish to hear nothing concerning 
you that could shake or alter my love! You 
care for me—you have said so—and thai you 
have never loved any other man; that is 
enough! You shall be my wife!” 

* Oh, Paul, spare me and—yourself!"’ she 
whispered, feeling her determination giving 
way beneath the fury and storm of hia pas- 
sion. 

ot might spare you, darling, neyer my- 
ge ” 

‘*Why, Gabrielle!” he cried, a mianie 
later, ‘‘do you realise, understand, what my 
love for yon is? As there isa Heaven above 
us, if you refuse me, I will go and shoot my- 
self like a dog—I shall have nothing left to 
live for !’” 

«Qh, Paul!’ she exclaimed, with.a shudder, 
twining her arms round his throat, as though 
to keep him from putting his rash threat into 
execution, 

*Now will you marry me?” he asked, 
fiercely, holding her away from him, his eyes 
fixed gloomily on the lovely pale face and 
drooped head. 

* Yes!” she murmured, almost inaudibly; 
and he caught her to him, bruising her face 
and lips with his violent kisses. 

So Paul Verral signed hia own death. 
warrant ! 
* +. * * 

It was late in the evening when the young 
manu left the Dower House, where he had 
spent some hours of unalloyed pleasure with 
his fuiurs wife; and he had no sooner gone 
than Madame Malvaison went up to her bed- 
room, where Morris was busy getting her bath 
ready. 

“ M’siea Verral was here a long time this 
day, ma chérie!" she said, quietly, a3 she 
brashed out the long golden hair, 

‘Yes, ma Nourrice, I have been so happy,” 
sighed her mistress, with a little eostatic sigh, 

** And why, chere madame ?”’ 

“Because to-day I promised to he his 
wife |” 

“Ahi” 

Tae Frenchwoman dropped the silver brush 
she was wielding with such skill, and 3 dusky 
flash rose to her swarthy face, and an anxious 
look to her eyes. 

‘* You—you—told him—all?"’ she said, after 
& long pause, looking anxiously at Gabrielle's 
fair face. 

**I tried to, bat he would not listen ; and, 
oh ! nurse, I was so glad. I feared that if I 
told him he would leave me, and I do so want 
to be happy, really happy!” 

“ You should tell him, my dearest!’ 

“He would not listen. Oh! Morris, wh 
am I not like other women, free to love an 
wed when and where they will?” and her 
great eyes filled with melancholy, and the 
rose flash faded from her cheeks, leaving them 
snow- white, while her eyes dilated and grew 
bright and restless. 

‘*¢ The sins of the fathers!’”’ groaned the 
Frenchwoman ; but she said no more on the 
subject to her mistress, only talked coothingly, 
and crooned a lullaby after she was in bed, as 
one do to a child. 

Paal did not commnnicate the news of his 
engagement to his family until the nex‘ 





morning, and then it was better received than 
be expected it would bs. 

Mrs. Verral was not altogether pleased, for 
had she been allowed a voice in the matter 
she would have chosen another styleof woman 
to be her son’s wife, and one of whom they 
knew more. 

Still, Madame Malvaison had a goad 
income, and she was & lady, and Paul wa: 
very much in love, and a determined man to 
boot, 

So she made the beat of it, and smiled, and 
declared herself ready to call on her deughter- 
in-law that was to be that very day, while 
Gertie was extremely and unfeignedly pleased, 
more especially as Madame Malvaison had 
sent her a splendid wedding present only a 
few days before; and even Phyllis congratu- 
lated him in a very pretty fashion, and with 
apparent cordiality, though her hearé felis fs 
to break with its load of woe. 

And so all went merry as @ marriage bell, 
and the newly-affiancsd’ lovers speus some 
delightful hours together, strolling in the 
quaint garden around the Dower House, ox 
sitting in the pretty drawing-room, thas 
Madame’s taste had so wonderfally #rans- 
formed, or loitering in the conservatory amid 
the tropical and rich-hued flowers. And then 
the marriage bells did ring out in reality, Zor 
Gertie’s wedding-day arrived, and she and 
Bob Benson were made one, and went off for 
& honeymoon amongst the Swiss mountains 
and lakes; and then, as they were disposed of, 
Mrs. Verral turned her attention to this other 
wedding, which was fixed to take place in the 
middle of November. And very busy she was, 
making shirts for Paul, and seeing that bis 
trousseau wasall comme il faut, fox she rightly 
doubted Gabrielle's c ity for sock-knitting 
and shirt-making, and resolved that her con 
should be well supplied with necessaries before 
he left The Dene, for the usual order of things 
in the Verral family was to be reversed. 

She was to remain at Tae Dene, while Paul 
and his wife were to live at The Dower 
House, 

Gabrielle preferred that arrangement, and 
of course her word was law to her lover, ag a 
woman's word alwaysis, until the fatal knot 
is tied, which makes auch a vast difference in 
& man’s opinions, and transforms the woman, 
in his idea, from a houri to a fiend. 

The day before his wedding Paut wens for 
his last bachelor spin across country with the 
hounds, for Gabrielle had told him she was 
too busy to receive him until the evenizg, and 
enjoyed it, though he was a little worried, for 
during the last week his love’s manner to 
him had been capricious and wayward, and 
once or twice, when he had offered to kiss her, 
she had repulsed him, as though he was dis- 
tastefal to her. , 

This weighed down his usually good spirits, 
and he felt depressed as he rode homeward in 
the evening, or, rather, rode towards the Dower 
House, for he went to spend an hour with 
Gabrielle before going on to The Dene. He 
aid not take his horse to the nnused stable, 
but tethered him at the gate, and walked into 
the drawing-room, as usual, unannounced. 

Madame Malvaison was pacing up and 
down, clad in a long, white dress, of some 
thick, soft, materia), trimmed with white 
fur; her face was very pale, and her eyes 
shone feverishly. 

“So you have come at last!” she remarked, 
in harsh tones as he entered, without, how- 
ever, vouchsafing him any further greeting. 

“Yes, dearest!’ he said, advancing into the 
middle of the room and taking one of her hot, 
reluctant hands in his. We hada long run 
to-day. I could not gst back before!” 

‘‘How I hate hunting!” she cried, with 
sudden fierceness, stamping her foot. 
“ Hounds, horses, all! ’’ 

“Gabridlle!” he exclaimed, surprised at 
her manner. 

‘Yes, Ido. I hate iball—alll” ‘ 

‘¢ Well—I will give it up if you dislike it 
go much,” he said with an effort, ‘when we 





are married.” 
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‘‘ When we are married!" she echoed, in 
curious tones, ‘And when will that be, 
pray?” fixing her large eyes wildly on his. 

‘© Why, to-morrow, Gabrielle, Sarely, you 
know that?" 

* And is everything—settled ?"’ 

“Yes; everything! ” ‘ 

«‘ And—we must be married to-morrow?"’ 

“Why, yes, dearest, unless you have 
changed your mind.” 

“T know a way ont of id,” she muttered to 
herself, ‘‘Come, come with me,” and he, 
willing to humour her, followed into the con- 
servatory, where she threw open a door, and 
stepped out on the lawn, into a flood of silver 
moonlight, 

So,” she said, coming up close to him 
as he followed her, ‘we are to be married 
to-morrow?” 

‘Yes, dearest!” he answered, 
bewildered st her tone and bearing. 

‘*Hal ha!” she laughed, a horrible blood- 
curdling laugh, that chilled him, and made 
the first terrible doubts of her sanity flash 
across his mind. ‘Are we! I willinot wed 
you. Your bride is death. Go seek her in 
the grave,” and quick as thought she plucked 
® dagger from her bosom, and struck him in 
the breast — the long, thin, keen blade 
driving downwards till it touched the true, 
honest heart that beat only for her. 

With one deep groan the unhappy young 
man fell at her feet a corpse, and lay there 
motionlees, hia white face turned up to 
Heaven, looking grim and stern in the silvery 
moonbeams, the red stream welling out and 
forming ® ghastly pool on the smooth turf, 
while his pink hunting-coat was deeply 
stained, and hia murderess’s white bands. 
* * 


As midnight struck, Mrs. Morris, heedfal of 
the morrow, broke her usual rule of never 
disturbing the lovers, and approached the 
drawing-room to enter it. She heard a voice 
or voices continuously talking, and knocked 
before entering. But no notice being taken 
of her signal, at last she turned the handle 
and entered. 

There, sitting in the middle of the room, 
talking to herself and ing her hands, was 
Gabrielle Malvaison; and the Frenchwoman 
needed but one look at the reddened hands 
and the tell-tale splashes on the white gown 
to know that a terrible tragedy had been 
enacted. 

Her scream of horror soon brought her hus- 
band, and together they rushed ont to the 
lawn, only to find poor Paul beyond human 
aid, slain by the hand he loved best infall the 
world. 

* 


rather 


* * ~ * 


At the inquest the whole miserable story 
came out. Mrs. Morris, née Celeste Martine, 
told how ber mistress, Gabrielle's mother, 
after a sojourn in France of some months 
with friends had met and married the hand- 
— and — mer: Malvaison, who, 

years after m , attempted to 
murder his wife, and then killed himself in 
a fit of homicidal frenzy, to. which all the 
members of his family were subject. 

Berthe Malvaison, never recovering from 
the shock of her husband's terrible death, 
died a few years after, leaving her little girl, 
Jeanne Gabrielle, to the care of her only 
aes relatives, Squire Treleven and bis son 

obn. 

Mrs. Morria detailed their brutal and un- 
principled endeavours to get the girl's money 
by forcing her to marry John Treleven, and 
her horror and repugnance at the idea which 
brought out symptoms of the homicidal mania 
of her father’s family; and told how they had 
fled away like thieves in the night and over 
to France, where they had wandered from 
place to place, hiding from the Tretevens, 
until, when in Paris, they heard that they had 
come there to live inorder to watch for Gabri- 
elle, and then how she bad fled back to 
England, and seeing the advertisement of the 
Dower House, tock it, hoping there to find 
reat and peace, 





The Frenchwoman declared her mistress 
adored her lover, and killed him in a fit of 
excitement, which brought out the latent mad. 
ness that had laid dormant for ten years. Sie 
fancied he was the hated man her guardian 
had tried to force on her before she was of 
age. 

The witness was severely censured for not 
having warned the unfortunate young maz of 
his peril. But. with streaming eyes she de- 
clared she could not betray her darling, rob 
her of the only happiness she had known in 
her sad life, more especially as Mr. Verral 
had said that he would kill himself if her 
mistress did not marry him. 

Mes. Verral’s grief was terrible to witness. 
She reproached herself bitterly for having 
consented to les the Dower House, and called 
herself her son’s murderess. Ina few days 
she became & mere wreck of her former self, 
and Icoked an old, broken-down woman; and 
Phyllis, putting aside her own deep sorrow 
with a resolute hand in the face of this deeper 
maternal anguish her cousin displayed, and 
taking the place vacated by Gertie, devoted 
her life to the widowed, forlorn, hopeless 
mother of the man she had loved “' not wisely, 
but too well.” 

* 7 * * * 

In a criminal lunatic asylum, ‘' detained 
during Her Majesty’s pleasure,” is a tall and 
very beautifal woman, who sits ail day long 
trying to wipe blood stains off her hands and 
muttering to herself, She is known there 
only by a number, Bat once in the world 
she was called Gabrielie Malvaison, 


[THE END.] 








DELIA’S FORTUNE. 
—o— 


Ir was a dull grey afternoon in that 
dreariest of all months, February. The slopes 
and hollows of Borrow Hill were covered with 
snow; the leafless copses shuddered in the 
wind, and John Eames wondered, as he often 
did, as he drove up the winding cart path, by 
courtesy called a road, what on earth kept 
Miss Grant's farm-house from blowing off 
into the chasms below, where, once upon a 
tims, some ill-advised company had eunk 
shafts and mined away the shoulder of the 
hill in search of the iron ore that bad never 
existed. 

**T declare,” said John, out aloud—he often 
talked to hia horse when he had no other 
audience—" I’d as soon be a crow up atop of 
& tree than to live alone in a spot like thie!” 

Miss Grant herself was at the window—a 
little dried-up woman, with a Knot of faded 
hair skewered tight at the back of her head, 
and blue eyes that might once have been 
bright, She came swiftly to the door with a 
ducking motion like a bird, and opened it 
about an inch wide, 

‘* I don’t want any tinware to-day, thankee,”’ 
said she. 

John smiled a broad smile, 

“Well, you hain’s no objections to my 
coming in to warm myself?’ said he. 
“ Because it’s a mortal cold day.’’ 

Mies Grant involuntarily wrapped a thin, 
old shawl closer about her thin, old shoulders. 

‘¢ There's no fire,” confessed she 

“No fice! Lando’ Goschen, why not? Is 
the coal ran out?" he questioned. 

Toe stalwart driver of the tin and willow 
ware waggon stared aroundhim. Miss Grant’s 
words were trne. The poor litile stove was 
cold ; the coal place was empty. 

“J gee,’ said he. “The coals didn’t hold 
out, and ye hain’t no men folks to chop wood 
and haul is home. Well, I declare! How 
aye git along, anyhow?” 

“I set with a shawl around me,’’ yaid Delia 
Grant, with blue nose and chattering teeth. 
“T burned the old layloek bash yesterday that 
mother planted the year I wag born. And I 
out up father’s rockin’-chair last week. 





Please Heaven, it won't be quite so cold once 
we get past February.” 

Eames whistled under his breath. 

“Tt ain’t exactly summer weather dn the 
month o' March on Borrow Hill,” observed 
be. “P’r'aps, though, you could give mesa 
drink o’ milk?” 

‘' There ain’é none in the house,'’ admitied 
Miss Grant, a patch of colour mounting to hez 
lean cheek. 

‘A mouthfal to eat? Como,” 
the peddler, ‘I ain’s partiokler,” 

Mies Grant threw open the cupboard doors. 
Half a loaf of dry bread lay there on a biue 
edged plate cracked across the middle. 

‘* When poverty comes in at the door pride 
flies ont of the window,” said she, evidently 
with an effort. ‘“ That's all I've got lefs in the 
world, John Eames, And that wonldn’t be 
there only the cat fetched in a rabbit last 
night, and I made a stew on’t with the las o' 
ths laylock branches.” 

Again John whistled. 

“ Be things as bad as that?’’ said he. 

A little sob came into Miss Delia's throat 

‘There ain't nothin’ left for me but the 
workhouse,” gaid she, “I’ve straggied along 
as far’s I could, but my trade of dress-making 
don't seem to give satisfaction. I don’t 
seem to be wanted no more in the world, snd 
I guess I’ll have to go to the wall. Oar foike 
always bad a mortal dread of the honse, bué 
it's better’n starvin’to death. There's a bottle 
o’ rat-poison I flang down into the iron pits 
yesterday for fear I shouid be tempted to 
swallow it and put an end to my troubles!” 

John Eames looked at her a moment. Then 
he went out and blanketed his horse. 

‘‘ Give me the axe,’’ said he, returning. 

‘'T don’t ask favours of any man,” said 
the little old maid, shrinking into herzeif, 

Without a word he swung she axe over his 
broad shoulder and strode off to the nearest 
patch of woods. Presently he retarned with 
an armfal of wood, and proceeded, by the aid 
of an old newspaper and some matches, to 
kindie a bright fire in the grate, Miss Grant 
looking on silently. Then he brought in seme 
of the stock-in-trade, 

‘*You need a new clothes-basket,” said he. 
‘* And some tin pans—and a new coffee pot!’ 

‘I don'é know when I'll be able to pay for 
them,'’ said Delia, timidly. 

: * _ seated himeelf on the edge of the 
able. 

** Delia Grant,” said he, “you and I sin't 
young folks. Twenty-years ago I liked you, 
and I haven’t loft off liking you yet. Twenty 
years ago I asked you to marry me, and you 
said you didn’t fancy me enongh for that,’’ 

“T know it,” said Delia, faintly, ‘I—I 
was & fool.’’ 

‘* Now Task youagain. I haven’s changed 
my mind. P'r’aps yon’ve changed yours? 
We're both of ng single. I need a good 
wife to keep me heartened up and mended, 
and keptin proper victuals. I guess by the 
look of things you need a man to fetch wood 
and water, and sort of patch up fences and 
windy-blinds. Come, Delia, whatd’ye say?” 

She lifted her faded bine eyes queetioningly 
to hia face. 

“ You ain’t saying all this ont of pity?" 

‘*No, lain’t. Honour bright! I'm saying 
it because I never've left off liking you sincs 
them days you said ‘ No.’” 

“J won't say ‘No’ again,” shyly spoke 
Delia, blushing as prettily as if she were 
eighteen instead of thirty-vine. The crackling 
heat in the old grate seemed to thaw out her 
heart as well as her finger ends. 

“Then,” said Eames, decisively, ‘‘ We'll get 
martied.” 

‘‘Ipn’t it mighty sudden?" said Delia, coyly, 
fingering her apron strings. 

‘¢ Younger folk might talk that a way," said 
the sedate. bridegroom. ‘' Bat me and yon, 
Delia, we've got lots of lost time to make up 
for.” 

Delia's pinched little face was fairly radiant 
as she rode back again, after her wedding, to 


chackled 





the farmhouse on the mountain, in the level 
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shine of the setting sun, with her new-made 
husband by her side. 

“I didn’t ever think to have a horse and 
trap of oa" nestling up to John’s stal- 
wart shoulder. 

‘‘Nor a husband neither, eh?” said he, 
chuckling. ‘ Well, Delis, to speak trutb, I've 
‘been proper lonesome of late boarding at Mrs. 
‘Smith's, and I do believe you and me together 
- make the old farm better than you could 
alone.” 

Delia moved & little closer. 

“I wish,” she whispered, ‘I was younger 
and better-looking for your sake, John.” 

“I'm quite satisfied as it is,” said John, 
with @ beaming glance at her. ‘ Didn't I tell 
you I'd always liked you, Delia?” 

So the oddly.assorted pair settled down in 
the old red farmhouse on the hill. Between 
the tinware business and the necessary work 
-of the farm, to whose deserted barns he had 
added a plump Alderney cow, the horse, a pair 
of sleek porkers, and a colony of chickens, 
dacks, and turkeys, John Eames was kept 
basy, and Delia's housekeeping was a delight 
to his thrifty goul, Bat Delia would look wist- 
fally after the cart as it rambled down the hill 
with a clatter of tin and a squeaking of willow 
ware, 

_ “He's done so mnch for me,” said she. “ And 
it seems as if I could do so little for him.” 

Bat one day, returning from his daily cir- 
cuit, John fiang a letter on the table. 

“The postmaster gave it to me as I drove 
-by,"" said he. ‘I ain't jealous, Delia, but I 
would like to know who's writing to you 
from Scotland.” 

“T've got an uncle there,” said Delia, 
‘‘ mother’s youngest brother, There's a black 
sheep, you know, in every family, and we ain't 
heard nothing of him for years.” 

She opened the letter with trembling 
fingers, secretly hoping that the black sheep 
was not coming back to the family fold to 
quarter himeelf on patient John, just as they 
were beginning, as she phrased it in her 
heart, ‘‘to take solid comfort.” She read the 
contents, then she looked up with dazed eyes 
into John's broad countenance. 

*‘John,” said she, ‘‘ things happen awfal 
strange. I’ve been sort of repining of late that 
you bought me new clothes and kept on wear- 
ing your own shabby things. Now I can do 
something for you. Uncle Ben is dead, and 
he’s left me seven hundred pounds! ” 

“Seven hundred pounds!” To the un. 
sophisticated John the sum seemed as much 
aa seven thousand would have done to a 
business man, ‘' Why, Delia, you're an 
heiress!” 

“Now you can have something,’’ said 
Delia, wiping her eyes. ‘A real, warm over- 
coat, another horse, and we can paint the 
house, and—oh, John, I'm so glad! Because 
you've done everything, and I haven’t had a 
chance to do nothing.” 

‘Hold on, Delia, hold on!” said the tin- 
peddler. 
money?” 

“No,” whispered Delia, ‘‘ you married me 
because you loved me!"’ 

And the middle-aged couple, sitting by the 
table where Delia had been making pies, were 
just as happy and just as romantic in their 
late blossoming love as Romeo and Juliet had 
been on the Italian shores, or Paul and Vir- 
ginia under the palmettoes. 

For Oapid recognises no dates. 


“ D'ye suppose I married you for 








Seme audacious persons, who, like Diderot, 
think they could havegiven “‘ awrinkle or two” 
if they had been consulted on the scheme of 
Creation, have cynically inquired, ‘‘ What is 
the use of mosquitoes?’’ The answer has at 
last been given. ‘' Persons newly arrived in 
Caba are now inoculated against yellow fever 
by means of mosquitoes which have been con- 
taminated by stinging a yellow-fevered 
patient.” This surely beats Koch, and takes, 
for the present, the scientific cake. 





A GAME AT CARDS. 
—o— 


aw Foon Be or a seated in = = 
especial arm-chair by the open grate fire, wi 

@ table before her, upon welch wens lying piles 
of playing-cards, Her face was intent, her 
eyes fastened upon the game, as she took the 
cards from a pack in her hand and put them, 
y= gg one, upon the various piles on the 


Dr. Wells, her nephew, a tall, broad-shoul- 
dered man of thirty, sat opposite to her, the 
newspaper he had been reading lying on his 
knees, and his eyes, too, watching the game. 

“* Jack on the ten,’’ he said ; and his voice, 
coming loudly upon the profound silence, so 
startled the old lady that the cards in her 
hand fell upon the floor, as she looked up. 

‘*Oh, what a shame!’ the doctor cried, as 
he gathered up the scattered pieces of card. 
board. “It was almost out! By the way, 
Aunt Janet, don't you get dreadfully tired of 
playing ‘ Patience’ every evening?” 

“Bometimes! BautI cannot read or sew by 
gaslight, and I get tired of knitting. I wishI 

ew some new games.’ ', 

The doctor smiled. He had a little surprise 
in store for the old lady. 

“T’ll show you an entirely new one,’ he 
said, ‘'one I invented last evening after you 
went to bed. We will call it ‘The King’s 
Reception.’ ”’ 

As he spoke, he gathered up the cards upon 
the table, and began to shuffle them. Then, 
as he took them from the pack, he explained 
the combination he had planned, an ingenious 
ee upon the games he had seen his aunt 

lay. 

. The old lady was delighted. It was even 
better than a knitting stitch, a new one of 
which had been her last pleasure. 

‘‘And you really invented it, Dick?’ she 
said. ‘‘ How clever and how kind, for I am 
sure it was only to please me! ”’ 

“T would do much more than that to please 
you, Aunt Janet,” he said; but the words 
touched u a tender spot in the old lady’s 
heart, and the tears sad ly gathered in her 
eyes and rolled down her cheeks. 

“And yet you are going to New York," 
she sobbed, ‘‘and I may die before you come 
back!" 

“I must go!" was the grave reply. “I 
would not leave you except for a positive duty, 
auntie. I will not stay one hour after my 
business is finished." 

“And I shall have to send for Fred's girl. I 
always hated her mother! I know just what 
@ silly piece of affectation Mary French would 
have for a daughter!” 

“Perhaps not. She may be like her 
father.” 

“Who died when she was two years’ old. I 
thought I had done my duty by the child 
when I sent her to Mrs, Salt’s school and had 
her educated for a teacher. I have left her 
£2,500 in my will.” 

‘* You ought to leave her at least half if not 
all your property,” the doctor said, emphati- 
cally. ‘ You have no one else but me to share 
it, and I have my father’s money and my own 
profession. Nellie should have a home here 
while you live, and what you will leave.” 

“There! There! I’ve heard that opinion 
@ hundred times already. You are very 
ungrateful!” with more tears. 

**No, do not say that! I am most deeply 
gratefal for a motherly love all my life, for a 
happy home, for a life free from care and 
trouble, Aunt Janet. What I owe youl can 
never repay. But the money——” 

‘* Don’t say any more, I'll have the girl 
here while you are in New York, since you 
insist upon it; but my money is my own, and 
I will leave it where I please, Now show 
me your game again! Kings in a square in 
the centre ?”’ 

And an hour was passed in studying the 
new combination. 

A week later, in the same drawing room at 








Riverslope on the Thames, Mias Janet was 
once more playing ‘Patience;” buat Dr. 
Wells was on a Ounard steamer, outward 
bound, and in his place was seated a young 
girl of nineteen, with deep blue eyes and rich 
chestnut hair, a young likeness of the old lady 
opposite to her, 

4 was this likeness that first melted the 
coldness her aunt had always felt towards 
Nellie French, a dislike founded entirely upon 
the aversion she had felt for her brother's wife. 
Bat Nellie, she admitted, before the first day 
of her visit was over, was ‘all French,” a 
quiet, gentle girl, entirely free from her 
mother's affectations. 
ot a ttriot bostding-sobool till upon’ her, 

& strict ing-school still upon her, 
Nellie soon became at home in her aunt's 
house, and with a tender, loving heart, soon 
found a hundred ways to make the old lady's 
life a brighter one. For fifteen years Miss 
Janet had been a sufferer from spinal trouble 
that made her a prisoner in two rooms—the 
drawing-room and the bedroom adjoining. 
Every morning her maid dressed her and pat 
her in a deep-cushioned chair, which was then 
rolled into the drawing.room. Here she had 
for years spent the day alone, excepting for 
friendly . oosupying herself with books or 
needlework, while her nephew was making 
his round of professional calls. 

It ia not necessary here to explain the basi- 
ness that suddenly summoned Dr. Wells 
to England, but it was a call of duty, and 
likely to detain him for several months. His 
aunt had grieved and fretted herself almost 
sick at the prospect of loneliness, or the visit 
of a niece she was sure she would detest. And, 
to her joyfal — she found herself hap- 
pier than she had been for years. 

Grateful to her aunt for her education, for 
the legacy she had been informed she was to 
have, Nellie devoted herself to the task of 
—s the long hours less tedious with 
marked success. She was not brilliantly ac- 
complished, but she played well upon the piano, 
sang pleasingly in a sweet, not very powerfal 
voice, and Miss Janet loved music. She played 
backgammon, bésique, dominoes and chess, and 
was an adept at knitting. She taught Miss 
Janet lace-work, some new crochet stitches, 
and started a crazy.quilt from a perfect mine 
of silk pieces hoarded away for years. She 
read aloud in a clear voice, pleasingly, without 
any effort at elocution, and Miss Janet dearly 
loved a good novel, while her own eyes would 
allow but very little reading. 

The days flew by rapidly, and eight months 
of Doctor Wells’ absence had passed, when 
suddenly Nellie French left Riverslope—juast 
one week before the doctor returned to Eng- 
land. Basiness detained him in London, and 
he made only a flying visit to Riverslope, and 
returned to the city. For nearly three months 
Miss Janet was, indeed, alone; mourning for 
her niece, fretting for her nephew, until a tele- 
gram was sent to Lendon by the physician 
who had taken Doctor Wells’ practice when he 
went abroad :— . 

‘* Mies French is dangerously ill. Come as 
goon as possible.” 

Dangerously, fatally ill, the old lady lay, 
but perfectly conscious. 

* You will stay, Dick?” she said, as he bent 
over her. 

‘Yes! I will not leave you again.” 

“* And, by and by—you will find Nellie, I 
have done what you wished. I have left her 
this place and half my money. Dick, she ia 
the dearest child in the world, gentle, loving 
and dutifal.” 

‘‘Bat why is she not here? Sarely, you 
need her now!” 

“IT gent her away. I was jast an old idiot, 
Dick. I tried to make her promise to marry 

ou——’ 
mi Good gracious !” interrupted the doctor. 

‘‘ Yes. I see now how silly I was. Bay I 
was sure you would love her when you saw 
her. And she is to the teacher of 
drawing at Mrs. Satt’s. She thinks he is a 
great artist, who will make a name if he can 
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ever earn money enough to have time to paint. 
Jast now he is making a bare living for one as 
@ drawing-teacher. I showed her the folly of 
guch an engagement. I told her all your yer. 
fections and your prospects as my heir. She 
was as firm as a rook, She loved this drawing- 
teacher, and he loved her. Then I grew angry, 
and I told her to choose between giving him 
up and leaving the house, promising to cut her 
out of my will. She left the house. Oh, Dick! 
I did not think she would go. She wrote methe 
sweetest letter, thanking me for all I had done 
for her, assuring me of her love, and went 
away.” 

“Suppose I advertise that you are ill, and 
wish to see her?” 

‘*Doso. Oh! if she was here now, to love 
‘me and nurse me, as I know she would! To- 
day, Dick, send the advertisement to the 
— to-day.” 

r. Wells promised to do so, and kept his 
‘word. Every day for s month the appeal to 
‘‘ Nellie’ appeared in three leading papers, but 
no answer came to the dying woman. Then 
there was a parting between Miss Janet and 
the nephew who had been like a son to her, a 
faneral,and Riverslope was closed, to wait for 
the heiress, while Dr. Wells went to London, 
and set up in that city. 

Five years had passed since Miss Janet's 
death, when, one morning, Doctor Wells was 
called, in consultation by another physician, 
over a little child afflicted with some 
mysterious complaint. 

** The mother is a widow, a music-teacher,”’ 
De. Best told Dr. Wella, ‘‘and has lost one 
Le an infant, |e ne pe —, She 

a hard struggle, for 6 not very strong 
Herself, but she is very brave and patient. 
Here we are!” 

At the very top floor of a tall tenement. 
fhouse they entered a small room, poorly 
tarnished, but neatly kept in order. A pale, 
sweet-faced woman was seated by the fire, 
—w a child of three years old upon her 

ap. 

‘‘Mrs. Hastings,” Dr. Best said, ‘this is 
the physician I promised would call to-day to 
gee Freddie." 

The child cpened his eyes as he heard his 
name, and the examination was made, result. 
ing in more encouragement than had been 
given to the mother. For three days the two 
aa called together, and each day Dr. 

ella was more impressed by the quiet 
patience, the deep tenderness of the young 
mother, more pained by the evident poverty 
she was suffering from. She had been obliged 
to give up her pupils to nurse her child, and 
both a pe were satisfied that she was 
enduring great privations. 

It was in the evening of the fourth day that 
Dr. Wells received a note from his friend, 
asking him to callon Mrs. Hastings, as he 
was detained elsewhere. Tne door of the 
room stood open when Dr. Wells reached the 
landing, and Freddie was sleeping. The light 
im the room was very dim, and Mrs. Hastings, 
seated with her back to the door, was playing 
‘* Patience.” Dr. Wells could see the cards 
as she put them, one by one, upon the child’s 
low bed. Kings in the centre! She was 
playing the game he had invented for his 
Aunt Janet! He stepped softly inside the 
room, watched the cards until he was sure 
there was no mistake, and then rapped lightly 
on the door, 

Mrs. Hastings rose quickly. 

‘‘A silly pastime, doctor?” she asked, 
“' there is not light enough to work, and I was 
trying to recall an old game of ‘ Patience.’ ” 

‘*‘ Aunt Janet’s game?” 

‘You knew Aunt Janet?” 

“Lam Dick Wells. I do not believe Dr. 
Beat has ever mentioned my name. But you 
are surely my cousin, Nellie French?” 

‘‘Yes! Iam your cousin.” 

“* And you will come home with me. My 
wife is as eager to find you as I have been, 
and Freddie needs many things I have not 
ventured to order here. Now, you can give 
him all he needs, and in a month more, when 








warm weather comes, you can give him the 
pure country air of Riverslope, your inherit- 
ance,” 

‘Mine! Is Aunt Janet dead?” 

“Five years ago, and she left you River- 
slope and one thousand two hundred pounds 
a year. She repented deeply sending you 
away, Nellie, and I may tell you now her 
match-making scheme could never have 
troubled you again, as my heart had gone out 
of my own keeping.” 

So, into the sorrowful troubled life there 
came prosperity and happiness. Dr. Wells's 
bright little wife gave his cousin a sister's 
greeting and affection, and Freddie recovered 
rapidly, with the added happiness of two 
cousins for sa mates. The two families 
are like one, for - Hastings is in London 
all the winter at Dr. Wells's to have Freddie 
at school, while Sunnyslope is the home for 
all in the surnmer months, Often the cousins 
talk of Aunt Janet, and the game of 
*t Patience” that led to such happy results ! 








IN A SECRET DRAWER. 
—o— 


Mes. Buacs’s head was bent over her desk, 
and the pen in her hand raced over the snowy 
paper as though for dear life. On—on, the 
pile of manuscript at her side steadily in- 
creased, and the weary look upon the author's 
face grew deeper. Slowly the hands of the 
clock went round, and at last it strack the 
hour of ten, Brenda Black laid her pen down 
with a little sigh of relief and arose to her 
feet. 
A plain little room away up in the third 
story of a house of the shabby-genteel pattern. 
In one corner a bed, upon which an elderly 
woman was lying, pale and wan—a hopeless 
invalid. Ina e near by a child was sleep- 
ing—a pretty boy of three years. 

Mrs. Black herself was a pale, sad-looking 
woman of thirty—a refined, sensitive-lookin 
woman, with deep, dark eyes, brown hair an 
a mobile mouth. She had been left a widow, 
with one child, eighteen months before, and 
now struggled along, dependent almost solely 
upon her pen, not only for her own and her 
child’s support, but also her invalid mother's, 
who was slowly wasting away with that fear. 
fal disease, consumption. The sick woman's 
mournful eyes followed her daughter's black- 
robed figure as she arose from the desk, pale 
and weary. 

“‘ Brenda, you have been sitting at that desk 
ever since nine this morning,” she exclaimed, 
“except for the half-hour that you paused to 
get your dinner. Ohild, you are ing your- 
self! And Dr. Forsyth says that if you 
remain seated at your work for s0 many hours 
every day it will soon kill you. He says that 
you really must learn to stand when you are 
writing. A standing-desk is a real necessity 
to you.” 

Brenda sighed. 

“TIT know it, mother. Bat how in the 
world can I afford such an expensive piece of 
furniture juss now? The one at which I sit 
was poor Dick's, and I have prized it for his 
sake. When I get the money for my story 
we will have to pay the rent and lay in a 
supply of coal and provisions, and you really 
must have something nice and nourishing to 
eat, andsome good wine, and——" 

“And you must have a winter cloak, 
Brenda. It is a shame for you to be seen in 
that old Astrachan of youre. Never mind 
planning so exclusively for other people, my 
child. By the way, when I was sleeping just 
now I dreamed a very strange dream. I 
dreamed of Paul Vane. You remember Paul, 
don’t you? Look out, dear, you will tip the 
inkstand over! Well, I dreamed that I saw 
him. He was handsome as ever, and in my 
dream he was not married.” 

Mrs. Black smiled, 

‘** Dreams are unreliable,’ mother mine,” 
she quoted, lightly. ‘For Paul was married 


Dick told me so. 


long ago. 

has vanished ont of our lives. 

him since I was married.” 
Her face had grown quite pale and thought- 


Strange how he 
I have not met 


fal. She was thinking of handsome Paul 
Vane, who had once been almost a lover and 
who had married some one else—how well 
Brenda remembered the day when first she 
beard it!—and then—then she had become 
the wife of Richard Black, whose widow she 
now was. And sitting before the fire she fell 
into a bitter-sweet reverie—bitter, for it was 
fall of sad memories of Panl Vane and his 
strange conduct towards her; sweet, because 
even after the lapse of all these years there 
was & sad sweetness in thinking of the man to 
whom she had unconsciously given more of 
her heart than she had ever realised. She had 
married Richard Black, not comprehendin 
that he was not the sort of man calculate 
to make her happy ; but she did not regret it 
now as she looked back upon the past. 

“I did my duty at least,” she said, softly. 
And jast then, to interrupt her reverie—weary, 
overworked Brenda had little time to indulge 
in such—there came a rap at the dcor of the 
room, Oalya child from one of the neigh- 
bouring rooms who had brought the even ng 
paper, She took it, and when the door ha 
closed behind the little one she sat down once 
more to read aloud the evening newa to her 
mother. In a column of miscellaneous 
advertisements she read this :— 


“For Saue.—A standing desk. Price £1. 
Apply No. 70, Clare-street,” 


Brenda uttered an exclamation. 

“Just what I have wanted so long!” she 
exclaimed’; “and, mother, it is so cheap! 
Sarely I can afford to purchase it?” 

‘*Indeed you must secure it, Brenda,” her 
mother cried, eagerly, ‘‘for that stooping 

tion at your desk will induce consumption, 

r. Forsyth says, and you soffer so much 
from weak lungs.” 

Brenda arose. and began to prepare for the 


street. 

‘I will deliver my story at the office,”’ she 
observed, ‘and go and secure the desk before 
I am too late.” 

Two hours later Mra. Black returned to her 
room. The desk which she had purchased 
had been duly delivered and stood beside the 
window in the best light. 

She gg the lamp and examined her new 


acquisition with the satisfaction of a child. 
‘ ‘Bee, mother, how convenient! And 
ere——”’ 


She touched a portion of the ornamental 
woodwork as she spoke, and to her surprise it 
moved slightly, and she saw before her a 
secret compartment—a tiny drawer—and in 
that drawer folded paper—a letter. Brenda 
drew it forth in wondering surprise. 

She sunk into a seat with a ory of pain as 
her eyes fell upon her dead husband's hand- 
writing upon the envelope. 

‘'Paul Vane, Eeq.” 

There it was as plain as day. Qaite involun- 
tarily Brenda drew the letter from its enve- 
lope and glanced it over hastily. Yes, it was 
from Richard Black to Pan! Vane, and it was 
written a few months before their marriage. 
And in that letter Black had told Paul Vane 
that he was engaged to Brenda, and expected 
to make her his wife in a short time, 

‘You have confessed to me that you love 
her, Paul”—so ran the letter—‘‘and to save 
you from certain sorrow I write this to you. 
I would spare you the pain of a refusal,” 

Had Paul asked her to become his wife 
would he have been subjected to '‘ the pain of 
a refusal?’ The hot blood crimsoned Bienda’s 
cheeks at the thought. As she eat there with 
the letter in her hand a rap at the door 
aroused her, and a moment later a tall, dark, 
handsome man was standing before her, hold- 
ing her hands in his, while he told her how 
glad he was to find her, for he had sought for 
her everywhere. The address which she had 


left when she purchased the desk had set him 





on the right track. For the desk, together 
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wish other contente of his cfiice, had been 
sent to an auction-room that the office might 
be refitted in more modern style. And Panl 
Vane was not married. That had been a 
fabrication of Richard Black's, who had won 
bis wife with those false pretences. But ali was 
explained now, and Brenda and Paul were 
made happy before it was too late. Bat it 
Was quite & romance, was it not? And all to 
be set right through the medium of an old 
deak ! 








FACETLE. 


Brcavsr &@ man has a silvery lacgh it does 
noé follow that he hasa rich voice, 

Iz you were io take the conceit out of some 
people the remains would defy identification. 

‘Do you want your audience attentive?” 
said Dr, Emmons; ‘‘then give them some- 
thing to attend to.”’ 

Biaes: “I believe those people at the laun- 
dry steal my collars and cuffs.” Boggs; “ Steel 
’em? They iron mine.” 

Te experience of many a life: “ Whata 
fool I've been!” The experience of many a 
wife: “ What # fool I’ve got!” 

Way is an elephant like 3 man going toa 
country house on a visit? He always takes a 
trank with him. 

Auy: “ How becoming that garland is to 
Miss Autumn!" Effie (jealonsty): “ Yes; ivy 
always does look well on ruins,”’ 

Mar: “Mr, Small couldn't call to-night, 
and he sends hiszegrets and this little present,” 
Misa Little : *‘ Thanks for both.” 

‘*I'tx bet,” said Choliie, ‘judging from the 
way those trousers shrink, the wool was shorn 
from an unusually timid lamb.”’ 

‘* Terms was a case of love at first sight."’ 
“Why didn't they marry?” ‘‘ They changed 
their minds at second sight.” 

A nor on the “light, fantastic toe" may bs 
pleasant, but not when you hop on thé fan- 
tastic toe of your neighbour. 

Tr is a little singular that the woman your 
wife particularly dislikes. is the woman you 
are most likely to fall in love with, 

Iz was Mrs. Parvenu who boasted at dinner 
that she had ‘the best cremation batter.” 
The poor soul meant “ creamery.” 

Fatuer: “ If you expect to succeed in public 
life, my som, you must have push.’ Son: “I've 
got a pull, dad, and that’s better than a push.” 

“Fime boy of yours, Smith!” “Yee, slow 
and sure.” “He looks it.” ‘Yes, slow to 
lzarn, sure to forget.” 

Ture is no difference between a dead miner 
and a live one, for in either case his dream of 
life is ore. 

TracuER: ‘In the sentence, ‘The sick boy 
loves his medicine,’ what paré of speech ig 
love?” Johnny: “It's a lie, mum!” 

Fimst Matron: ‘“ What safeguard against 
burglars have you in your house?” Second 
Matron; ‘* All our things are imitation.” 

‘*‘ Wat is the use of a wooden coffin?” said 
an Irishman to his friend. “Sure, it will 
decay very soon. Bedad, I’ll have an iron one, 
and it willlast me all my life.” 

TracHeR: “ To what circumstance is Colam. 
bua indebted for his fame?” Tommy: ‘To 
the circumetance that America was not already 
discovered." 

‘* PRIRONER, yOu were caught in the act of 
thrusting your hands in this lady's pocket,” 
“I¢ was only to put in the address card of 
my place of business.” 

** Bripacrt, I cannot allow you to receive 
your lover in the kitchon any longer.” “ It’s 
very kind of you, ma’am, but he is almost too 
bashful to come into the parlour,” 

‘: WHat the deuce do you take me for, sir?” 
‘‘ Ttook you foragentleman,” ‘ AndI, sir, took 
you for cad.” ‘* Well, well, perhaps, we were 
both wrong.” “I know I was,’ (Shake hands.) 





Bossixs: ‘ What makes old Ballion, the 
millionaire, dress so shabbily?’’ Robbins: 
* Pride of station.” ‘How's that?” “ He's 
afraid of being mistaken for a clerk.” . 

Hz: “And you say we are too poor to 
marry. Would you marry me if you were 
rich?” She: “No; but I would marry you 
if you were rich." 

“‘ Hoxxo, Bill, I hear ye're on strike.” ‘‘So 
Iam, I strack for fewer hours.” ‘Did you 
succeed?” ‘‘Indeed I did. I'm not working 
aé all now.” 

Mr. Tanetz: “Does Tommy seem to find 
the path of learnings thorny snd difficult 
one?” Mre. Tangle: ‘No; I think he finds 
it a well-beaten road.” 

Paacuer (tothree-year-old scholar) : “ Lutn, 
what do you go to Sunday school for?’ Little 
Lula (with finger in her mouth): “To see 
Dickie Johnson.” , 

“ Waat was your objection to my predecessor, 
King Totem?” asked the missionary. ‘‘ He 
was @ person of very bad taste,” returned the 
cannibal, making a wry face. 

‘* Sir,” said the culprit, “I committed this 
theft under adviee of my doctor.” “ What! 
he hypnotised you?” ‘No sir. Bathe told 
me to take something before I went to bed.” 

Her: “ One kiss ia worth a hundred letters.” 
She: “Ob, you're very sentimental.” He: 
“Oh, no. Tae kiss, you know, can't be in- 
troduced in a breach of promise: suii,'’ 

“ Waat have you to say for yourself, sir?" 
demanded the Jadge. ‘ Nothin’, yer Honour,” 
returned the prisoner, coolly; ‘“ my Jawyer is 
paid ter do the talkin’.” 

He: “I hear you attend the Ornatorio 
Society’s performances. Were you presentat 
the ‘Creation?’” She (indignantly): “I sup. 
pose you will next want to know if I sailed in 
Noah's ark.” 

Jonus: ‘‘ Why don’t you speak to Robinson 
now?’ Brown: ‘' Because he was engaged to 
my wife before I maaried ber. I don’t want 
to have any dealings with a man who is 
sharper than I am.” 

Dax: ‘‘ Has old Timelock forgiven you for 
eloping with his daughter ?'’ Weeks: ‘ For- 
given me? I haven’t asked him since I dis- 
covered he ordered the hack in which we ran 
away.” 

Mrs, Cavpre: “I know I'm cross at times, 
John, but if I had my life to live over 
again I would marry you jast the same.” Mr, 
Candle: “I have my doubt, about it, my 
dear.” 

Visrrorn: “My! what a splendid library. 
Have you read all those books!’ Hostess: 
“ No, but I should like to very much.” Visitor: 
‘‘ Well, why don’t you?” Hostess: “I am 
afraid of soiling the bindings." 

A tapy of charitable disposition asked a 
tramp if she could not assist him by mending 
his clothes, ‘' Yes, madam,” he replied. “I 
have a button, and if you would sew a shirt 
on to it. you would greatly oblige me.” 

JEALOUsY.—LEthel: ‘'I think I ought to tell 
you, Edith, that I met your fiancé in a dark 
hallway last night and he kissed me.” Edith : 
‘‘ Indeed ! the hallway must have been very 
dark.” 

‘** You are the light of my life,” she said to 
him as she told him good-night at the front 
door. “Pat ont that light,” growled her 
father at the head of the stairs, and the front 
decor slaromed. 

‘‘Drp your mother say nothing else when 
she sent you to bring back the tub?" Oh, 
yes; she said if youoffered me a bit of pie not 
to refuse it, for, mercy knows, you don’t kill 
anybody with kindness.”’ 

Fimst EnticutTenep Voter: “I jast heard 
that you sold your vote for £2 at the last 
election. Aren't you ashamed of yourself?” 
Second Enlightened Voter; “ Well, that’s all 
I could get.” 

Eprroz: ‘Does it pay to advertise in my 
paper? Well, I should say it does. Look at 
Smith the grocer, for instance. He adver- 
tised for a boy last week, and the very next 
day Mrs. Smith had twins—both boys.” 





‘* Let ug see, & cynic is a man who is tired 
of the world, is he not?" the young language 
student asked. ‘No, no, my child,” replied 
the knowing tutor. “A oynic ia a man of 
whom the world is tired.” 

Waker : ‘Good gracious, Wentman, how 
you have changed—only a ghost of your 
former self. What have you been doing?"’ 
Wentman: “ Following out the ‘ health hints’ 
in the newspapers,” 

Scexz, Dablin. Time, midnight. English 
Gentleman (ona car): ‘ You're the first driver 
I have seen sober at this hour since I’ve been 
inIreland.” Jarvey (apologetically): ‘‘ Well, 
your honour, I won’t be so fen minutes after 
I’ve set you down.” Fact. 


He (doubtfally): “‘ There's a—little freckle 
on your cheek, don’t you know. I—I have 
heard that freckles can be removed by kisa- 
ing.” She: “Oh, that is a fraud. Consin 
Tom andI have been experimenting on that 
all summer.” 


Dr. Cautery (io rich Brighton widow) : 
‘‘Madame, I have examined your throat, I 
shall have to touch two or three of the affected 
spots with nitrate of silver.” B. W.: “ Ob, 
doctor, please don’t do that. Use nitrate of 
gold—the expense is immaterial” 


A nerractory Irishman in Walton Gaol, 
named Dennis M'Ginnis, refused to work. 
The warder said to him, ‘‘M‘Ginnis, you go 
to work, or to the pump.” “ Niver,” ‘replied 
the Irishman. A second time the warder 
ordered M'Ginnis to work, but he refased to 
badge an inch. “Now, for the last time, 
M'‘Ginnis,” exclaimed the warder, “ go to 
work or to the pump.” “ Niver, sit,” said 
M'Ginnis, straightening up the fall dignity of 
@ man, “ Bedad, sir, I'll leave the gaol first.” 


A strasceR once walked into a Wiltshire 
County Court, and spent some time watching 
the proceedings. By-and-by &® man was 
brought up for contempt of court and fined; 
whereupon the stranger rose and said: ‘‘ How 
much was the fine?” “ Five pounds,” replied 
the clerk. ‘ Well,” said the stranger, laying 
down the money, “if that’s all, I'd like to 
join in, I’ve hada few hours’ experience of 
this court, and no one can feel a greater con- 
na for it than Ido, and I am willing to pay 

or it,’ 


Goon old Uncle Henry and four-year-old 
Tom, his nephew, were in conference. Asked 
how he put in his time the small boy began 
with breakfast, harried over playtime to din- 
ner, then through more play to supper and 
then paused in doubt. ‘Well, Tom, what 
comes after supper?” asked hie uncle, Tie 
boy’s big eyes looked fixedly into space, but 
his lips never moved. “Sarely somethin 
comes after supper?” the elder repeated. 
“ Y.e.e-8," said Tom with a reluctant effort. 
“ Well, what is it?’ “I get whipped mostly.” 


Samo, the typical Sambo, joined the church, 
and the shepherd of his soul thought hest to 
look after him. ‘‘ Have you stolen anychickeng, 
Sambo, since you met with a change of hears?” 
said the shepherd one day. ‘No massa ; oh, 
no. I hasn’t stole no chick’ns tall.” ‘ Any 
turkeys?” persisted the pastor. ‘‘Oh, no, 
masea | I hasn’s took narys tarkey.” “ Well, 
Sambo, I am glad to hear it—very glad. 
Watch and pray!” And the good man went 
on. ‘Golly !'’ chuckled Sambo, peeping in- 
side is coat, ‘if he’d a sed ducks he’d & hed 
me,” 


A Mornine Catt —Little Hostess (daughter 
of an author): “Do you see all these books? 
Those are my papa’s books.” Little Boy: 
“Did he buy em?” ‘No; he made ‘em.” 
“Did he make the paper?” ‘Of course 
not.” “They’s nice covers. Did be make 
the covers?’’ ‘‘No,” ‘These isawfal nice 
pictures. Did he make them?” “No. He 
wrote the books, you know.” ‘ Well, it's nice 
type anyhow. Where's his type-writer?” 
“They ain’t written by a type-weiter, They 
ie printed, came as all books, bat papa did 
the writiog.” “Oh! Only the writing.” 
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SOCIETY. 


A woman's chances of marriage in her 
sixtieth year are only a quarter per cent. 

It is said that to drink sweet milk sfter 
eating onions will purify the breath so that 
no odour will remain. 

Lorp Saurspury ie wonderfally well, and 
locking. better than he has done for. years. 
Lady Salisbury bas entirely recovered from 
the attack of bronchitis, but still has to be 
careful. 

AvorHer silver wedding gift, this time to 
Princess Mary, is just announced, with a 
goodly array of duchesses, &)., for a com- 
mittee, and they are already beginning to 
organise well, 

Taz Empresa Frederick is a delightful 
talker, and nothing pleases her better than 
to have clever people to talk tc—especially 
people with opinions of their own, and by 
their position able to express them, 

Just at this moment it is interesting to 
know that the German Emperor bas & detes- 
tation of card-playing—a taste, or distaste, 
that is distinctly heredi The Emperor 
Frederick rarely played, and the old Emperor 
Wilhelm more rarely still. 

JEWEL-Work, Which kas been s0 lavishiy 
applied to dress decoration, is now in favour 
for photograph-screens and frames, book covers 
of antique style, the tea-cosey, wall-pocket 
fan, and anything else which will stand em- 
bellishment with mock rubies, emeralds, 
sapphires, Eastern gorgeousness is nowhere 
in comparison, 

Tue Dachess of Albany isa to be provided 
with a stepmother of thirty-three, just three 
years older than Her Royal Highness. The 
bride.elect is first cousin to the Princess of 
Wales. She will be ste her, of course, to 
the Quaeen-mother, and step-grandmother to 
the Queen of the Netherlands, 

Tue Duchess of Edinburgh, who has been 
residing at Coburg since her departure from 
England, will stay in Russia until the end of 
May. and her time is to be divided between 
the Palace where the E may happen 
to be living and Moscow, where she is to be 
the guest of the Grand Duke and Grand 
Duchess Serge. 

Tue home of Olive.Schreiner, the author.of 
“Dreams” and the “Story of an African 
Farm,” is at Matjesfontein, Cape Colony. 
The placs consista of a farm, a hotel, a mill, 
& Warehouse, a station, and a few mean 
houses, and lies in the very heart of the 
wilderness, surrounded by such scenery aa 
Miss Sobreiner has often desoribed in her 
books—level wastes of grey sand and ragged 
ridges, of rook, 

Tue Ozar's favourite son, the Grand Doke 
George, whose conatitution—never over robust 
—has been much weakened by dissipation, ia 
now in & confirmed consumption. So rapidiy 
has the malady increased that the Ozarina 
is making a journey to Greece in order 
that she may meet her som, who saile for 
o—_ — at hag The doctors insist 

the patient's speedy return to era, at 
which spot it is hoped the fatal mle of the 
disease may be staved off for a time. 

A New Yonx dressmaker hag hit upon a 
novel method of advertisement, She hired a 
theatre, decked it profusely with palma, and 
flowers, engeging a good orchestra, and sent out 
invitations for an afternoon reception, When 
the place was fall she came on to the stage in 
& glorions toagown, and announced to the 
audience the price, Then she resp , 
mounted on a real horse, in a specially perfect 
riding habit. Having dismounted, she dis- 
coursed, while feeding the horse with sugar, 
on the price of riding gear, An afternoon 
walking dress waa the next change of raiment, 
then a visiting robe, &3, Last of all, she 
appeared in & ravishing ball costume, leading 
& little girl by the hand, and this brought 
down the house with applause, 





STATISTICS. 


Tae average amount of sickness in human 
life is nine days per annum. 

Ercuty thousand telegrams are despatched 
from London offices daily. 

£8,000,000 are computed to change hands in 
England yearly through betting on races. 

Wuen reading s man usually gets through 
400 words a minute. 

Cancer is three times as prevalentas it was 
forty years sgo. 

Tue chances against one person holding 
seven trumps in one hand at whies are 160 
tol, 





GEMS. 


Oxz of the illusions is that the present hour 
is not the oritical, decisive hour. Write it on 
your heart that every day is the best day of 
the year. 

Goop manners ia the art of making those 
people easy with whom we converse. Whoever 
makes the fewest persons weary is the best- 
bred man in company. 

Conscrence is doubtless sufficient to conduct 
the coldest character into the road to virtue; 
but enthusiasm is to conscience what honour 
is to duty ; there is in us a superflaity of soul, 
which it is sweet to consecrate to the benuti- 
ful when the good has been accomplished. 

Wuen we become exclusively absorbed in 
one pursuit, however legitimate it may be in 
itself, it draws the mind and interests away 
fror all other things, and causes us to neglect 
them, though some of them may be as dis- 
tinctly defined duties as itself. 

Tuer man to be desired at dinners and recop- 
tions is the man who talks brilliantly for a 
few minutes, and then gives hia liatencr an 
opportunity to say something—the man who 
has not only the facuity of shining in conver- 
sation himself, but also of making others shine 
with whom he converses, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


Breap with Baxixa Powprr.—One pound 
flour, half teaspoonful salt, one large teaspoon- 
ful baking powder, about one breakfast cupfal 
of milk and water. Put the dry things in the 
flour and just wet it with milk and water. 
Form it into a loaf, and bake very quickly at 
once, 

Sroncz Drors.—Beat to a froth three eggs 
and one teacup of angar. Stir into thia one 
heaping coffee cup of flour into which one tea- 
spoonful of oréam tartar and one-half tea- 
apoonfal of soda are thoroughly sifted, 
Fiavonr with lemon. Batter tin sheats with 
butter with the salé washed out, bake in a 
quick oven, and watch closely, as they: will 
burn very easily. 

Avmonp, Tastet may be prepared like toffy, 
leaving out the butter and pustiing in the juice 
of half a lemon instead of flavouring, and 
axeam of tartar, When ready sprinkle a quar- 
ter of a pound of almonds, skinned and dried 
and split, over the buttered dish, and pour the 
sugar mixture on the top of them; oar the 
almonds may be mixed in the pan with the 
mixture. and all poured ont together, 

Waurrrep Ongam.—Pat the oream ina howl, 
and with a whisk whip it smartly. 1¢ is better 
to whip at one side of the basin and the froth 
will collect at the other, Common cream 
whips quite well, If cream. is. to be, whipped 
for the top of fruit:or trifle it is batter toadd 
a, little sugar, and lift off the froth asa: it 
gathers on. to the tap of a sieve with a plate 
under it. Whatever-milk drops, on the plate 
can be put back ip the basia and whipped 
again, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Very few people astually die from old age. 

Aga rule women have better eyesight than 
men, 

Tue largest perfect diamond in existence is 
worth £250,000, 

Lonpon hag experienced thirty-eight con- 
secutive days of dense fog this season. 

A.macaine for making shoe-strings ont of 
psper is a recent Philadelphia invention. 

Over twenty boys under eighteen years of 
age have won the Victoria Cross. 

THERE isa claim in the Patentoffice for a 
patent on the Lord's prayer, the spacification 
being that the repetition of the same, “ rapid 
and in a loud tone of voice,” will cure 
siammering, 

In these daya of so many alleged cures far 
consumption oysters are commended, and are 
given to consumptive patients because they 
contain iodine. The treatment is quite com- 
mon in the South. 

Tue passion-flower derives its name from 
an idea that all the instrnments of OCbvist’s 
passion are represented—viz., the five wounds, 
the collar or pillar of scourging, besides. the 
three nails, the crown of thorns, (3, Most of 
the paceion flowers are natives of the hottest 
parts of America. 

Mertrorotocists have found that there is 
only 5deg, average variation of temperature at 
the top of the Eiffel Tower; while the average 
in Paris below is 10jeg, and that recently 
there was a warm breeze for three days at the 
top of the tower, while there was cold weather 
below and severe frosts, 

A Frew years ago the number of valentines 
posted on Valentine’s Day was 3,000,000; this 
year is was only 300,000, and of thesa the 
greater number were conceived in a 
humorous vein. The old and purely senti- 
mental valentine, over the composition of 
which we used to spend many sicepless nights, 
is extinct. The strong spirit of the times has 
killed it, 

Berns are qnite an innovation in Rassia, and 
many well-to-do houses are still unprovided 
with them, Peasants sleep on the tops of their 
ovens; middle-class people and servanis roll 
themselves up in sheepskins and lie down near 
stoves; soldiers rest upon woéden cots withous 
bedding; and it is only within the last few 
years that students in Stats schcols have been 
allowed beds. 

A Frexce doctor wants to introduce his 
patent process for preserving the remaing of 
the dead. It is not embalming them, nor yet 
mammifying them; though the bodies must 
be embalmed before the doctor's new process 
takes hold of them, The new idea isto elestro- 
plate the whole body, and thus preserve te 
posterity the noble lineaments of those whose 
estates cut up sufliciently well to allow the 
expense, 


Exprrments in “ hair grafting,” that ia to 
say, in removing hair from one head and plant- 
ing iton another. This is really a delightful 
idea for the owners of imperfectly-covered 
scalps, who will in fature be able to sapply 
their hirsute deficiences from the heads of 
those gifted with bundant looks. The 
only difficulty that will srise will be that en- 
tailed in finding the exact“‘shadep’” on a 
friend’s head to: matoh one’s own insufficient 
supply. 

Ay old soldier gives the following advice re- 
garding cold feet: ‘ A’ one ttme while I waa 
stamping vpon the ground, in, the ¢flaxt. to 
warm my extremities, a comrade in the same 
regiment caid to me, ‘if your fact are cold try 
this.’ He raised his foot from the ground, 
and struck some light blows with his hand on 
the upper part of his leg, jast above, the knee, 
I did the same with both legs, and instanian- 
ecusly felt a flow of warm blood ccursing 
Gowaward, and the feet soon became com- 
fortably warm,” 
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ROTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Daisy.—The foxglove has nothing to do with foxes, 
but the name is a corruption of folka’ glove or fairfes’ 
giove ; or else It comes from /osco, red. 


BRoOKEN-HEARTED.—A soldier may be made Hable to 
centribute to the support of an Illegitimate child 
ony upon him, 


YNzt.—The kno! 


or nautical —_> 6,086°7 feet. 
Kightoen knete te rather more 
than 22} miles, 


ore equivalent to 


DomxsticaTep.—Shabby leather chair seats, valises 
Lo can Le ayy by rubbing them with the 
well-braten white of an egg 


abeents himself from his Parliamentary d 
CuristrNa.—Barial fees in parish churchyards 

fixed on one scale, We have no doubt tet 

in ‘he case, you describe was sooording to tho rale tn 


Mh ny —A Post Office letter-carrier cannot be 
ployed to deliver any letters or documents 
~y £-- ft -4 d 
properly stamped. 
term of tuetto inentine, the tonamey coke thant Giiens 
rm ve mon: 

notice. Otherwise six 7 caiey eae ending with the 
date of entry, must be given. 

Manvr.ixe.—The gets its name from the pome- 
cam, on of the red colour 2 the 
seeds of that fruit. The garnets most 
jewellery eome from Ceylon and Greenland. 


Frora.—The rail killed an 
accident was Mr. W. re ye P who lost no tie 
at the of Liverpool and Manchester Rail- 


as it is correct. Taate is the 
the style of Dr. Johnson to 

that of Carlyle. 
ay: ripg."—To have travelled seven miles does 
not in fteclf eh ee traveller.” 
The a == at least, three miles 
- $4. 4—, 4. 14 


ImpPEcuNiosiTy.—We have stated times 


Booxkworm.—The age of the book it no special 
value. is one edition of w! only a very few 
ee to exist, and they are valuable on 

t of their scarcity. As yours is not dated, it 


Law.—The marriage 
ee If he dies without making a new will 
the widow would ee <a. 
and the remainder and the real property would go to 
the daughter. 

Paretry Dick.— pot bg ye in a room 
okie isan a t, unless it is ex: Ts Phe 
——_ The afr near the ceflin pod most 

e at ht. Set the cage on 
find the ‘s health improve. 


Mosic.—The term “ classical” as led to eo 


wthode: 7 sendare fi ike, —s the 
0 ox or forms, ) C) 
s ony, the oratorio. Wagner's music general] 
pyr Sine under this head. af 


an Ano Ragen ya = wee & is figured 
work wroug rugs and imitations of oa 
or other articles on which or pictures are 

a A. a. different coloured woollen yarns in Fhe 


se ran ecclesiastical dignitary, 
was 0! y applied to all the clergy in the Church of 
England, but was afterwards confined to those who 

ted with the cathedral church, or to 
specially privileged churches. 

AN ADMIRER or '' bg READER .'=The receipt is 
not legal ¢ without the —. 
which it is the duty "tte receiver of the money to 
a he incurs a per a'ty if he fails to do so; but 

rosecution takes place except it becomes ap; 
tha he deliberately desires to cheat the Revenue. 
PR Hovusrxerrer.—The easiest way to frost g 
is to make a saturated solution of elt then te is, 
to put salts into water until some of it lies undissolved 
at the bottom, then daub y= ay gs The = oe 
dry; another plan is to tak 
sie "dob" it in with the end of ocelll pales toe 


Martner.—The Mediterranean is comparatively 
dhallow. A drying up of 660 feet would leave three 
different seas, and Africa would be pues with Italy. 
The British Channel is more or accounts 
for its choppy waves. It has been found difficult to get 
the correct soundings of the Atlantic. 


InpicNast One.—You are late in the day. The 
swindle has been exposed over and over again, and we 
understand action is now or will soon be taken 
the people. Meantime, write, asking the m of 
the note, reminding them that 20s. was sent as Sy | 
and that they have cashed the order. If the 
not at onee forthcoming you will communicate the 4. 
to the police. 








Motty's SwrerHeart.—The com cost of a mar- 
riage by license before a —s the certifi- 
-_ is Sa te Only one day’s notice + => 


residing in the district for = en days i. - 
preceding the application for 


the sovereigns of Fy tly 
was the centre of the Court, and the Moglish Ocurt be- 
camsteenn es “te Gone erik Teaan 


nie 5 lish peer of the realm cannot hold 
poy te PR, a en 
in Great Britain are styled en ying ml ge Hg 

not entitled to seats in the House of Lords. 


REGRET. 


Are our of it! 
atl M, H. V. 


F. P.—War against Prussia was ae on 15th July, 
1870. The French a = Saarbruck 
on 2ad August, but the = ge ty - t at 
Woerth on 6th August, when the French were defeated 
with great loss. Negotiations for were begun on 
February 22, 1871, apd tho treaty of peace was aligned at 
Frankfort on 10th Ma: 

Se the « ~The, Yermen, othe by Hi 
bod; d to the sov a iy a8 

vil, and the oldest corps in Her Majesty’s service. Its 
head mastens ane 0 Ce Sees 3 and the men, who wear 

better known 


dress of Tador days, are 
hs « Beofeaters oa a The captain is always a 
peer and Privy Councillor. 

—When a _gouple engage themselves to one 
another, of marriage is seldom, if ever, fixed 
upon. Should a lover, immediately after the conclusive 
‘* yes,” propose to fix the ey, he would be looked ron 
. indecorously pee. The —s of without the 


Oy te an engage’ 
, 9 day for the ceremony ¥o be pet 


EMIGRANT. ri! writing to the pawns t-General for 
neensland, i London, 8. 

ve rding ¥* 4 on 
which 1 i out A ie colony, but we 
cannot advise you to go there just now, there being a 
glut of labour, on wages in consequence very much 
reduced. SPEDE Cia ee ae aE oe S 
bare su 


a —To those about to emigrate, there Is no 
vice equal to the advice of those who have ‘been 
there,” Ss we —— it is tosome friend who has 
of the 8 —— you allude when you say 

you are ‘well advise 


out. For our part, we 
ey Sa 4 soft goods line should 


think of ting ex: of intro- 
duction will serve t him in the way of an 
, or has friends take care of him 








April 25, 1891, 

Eatca.—When Peter the Great sent an explorin 

America were 

united by land, he selected as leader of the expedition 

0 Commander I I Bering. All the 

Russian and Danish agree as to the spelling of 

ly mame; both in Danish and in Russian it 

Ramo The ss -_ was always ri 7 
- “sa onsequen' e correct 

straite 10 * 4 : 


in treatmen’ 
said to be no good evidence 
pve AEE malaria. ye T, —G 
cinchona planting thern India, amaica, 
and elsewhere is © tee fest seensuve of the wales ef 
qeeins cn 0 semollp, end ease gestioaiaaly 0 0 semady 
or ague. 


JasEt.—1, Lochinvar, pronounced as if spelled lok-in- 
yat, the aocent on the last ayilable, s a lake of Scotland, 
the circuit of which is three miles. The castle of the 


pang y= tee ge Lochinvar, was built on an island 
in the lake. 2. Loch Lomond, the largeat Lake of Scot- 
land, fa pronounced as if epelied lok-lo-mond, the sccent 
of Scotland, ~awt,- 7 aie ane 3 
an moni accen! 

of Geotland, and pronoun 
for the 


A Soxprer’s Lass.—The Earl of Satie. © 
order to have been given by Lord 

led the charge of the 
brigade was composed 


capture of certain Russian 
light brigade at Balaklava. 
only of about six hundred horsemen, who cut their 
way ae back sgain. The survivors did not 
exceed one hundred and fifty. The firat who fell was 
— Nolan, \~ officer who conveyed the disputed 
from Lord Lucan. 


Bearavep One.—One year is the usual period for 
m 





Vicron —Joan of Arc Paine D'Are), known as La 
Pacelle and the ‘‘ Maid of Orleans,” was the fifth child 
of poor parents, whose family name, it is stated, was 
pecbably Dane. She began to believe herself the subject 
of su visitations at the of thirteen. The 

in she was born stands, and the 
pa her fn Rouen is marked by a statue. 
ate of birth (in Lorraine), about 1411; date of death, 
May 31, 1431. After burned at the stake her ashes 


. rr 
and a common trade oe for Cologne water. Hau de 


im : Cas “Bowie Seteco puasioation, und 
nang’ ore an 

es its name from a re La gentleman 
a ft polipiog Bus ago cose SS Seer ©) 


directly or indirectly illustrative of the text, 
and is so-called from James Granger, an Oxfordshire 
vicar, who wrote a history of England, which he 
called the “ History,” two volumes, 
quarto. The first edition was printed on one =< 
only, more readily to permit the insertion of 
Solis tp collectors. 





Lo R Three-halfpen: 
Waly; $ oe Quarterly Onp bill ghiliive ss and Hightpence, ” 


Aut Back Numsers, Parts and Voivumes are in print, 
and may be had of all booksellers, 


NOTICE.—Part 852, Now Ready, price Sixpence, post- 
free, Eightpence. Also Vol. LV., bound in cloth, 48. 6d. 
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